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Net The Most 





Good prices were paid 
last fall on the OPEN 
MARKET, while those 
sold 


contracted in 


who at home or 
advance 
deprived themselves of 
a material improvement 


in prices. 


Buyers leave central 
markets and purchase in 
the country to pay less—not more. They 
contract in advance to insure a supply and 
to keep their competition from being felt on 
the central markets. The central markets 
quickly reflect a shortage in supplies with an 


improvement in prices. 


A reduction in demand on the central mar- 


kets naturally reduces prices both on the 


markets and in_ the 
country. Other nations 
not having central mar- 
kets, but depending on 
direct marketing, envy 


the 


market system 


American centra! 


and are 
Eli- 


central 


trying to copy it. 
mination of 


_~ markets in America 


would result in chaos and a material lowering 


of livestock prices. 


Producers have much more to worry about 
the loss of central markets in America than 
the owners thereof. The most the latter can 
lose is their investment therein which is an 
infinitesimal part of the value of the livestock 


industry of our nation. 























@ Rambouillet 
And Cross Bred Rams 


We offer for 1936 choice yearling range-bred and range-raised Rambouillet and 
Lincoln Rambouillet Cross Bred Rams. 


These rams are smooth, of large size and heavy of bone, with good shearing 
qualities. 


We have a consignment of rams in Wyoming and Nevada. For prices and other 
information address Roy R. Moore, Piedmont, Wyoming. 


Or write us direct for full particulars on rams at our home ranch in Oregon. Car 
lots a specialty. Prices in reason. 





Cunningham Sheep Company 


Pendleton, Oregon 














MOUNT HAGGCIN HAMPSHIRES 


a: 
RESULTS 





Have Won FIRST on Get-of-Sire 


Nineteen Times Out of are what you are 
Twe nty-Th ree Ti mes after .. Breed Mount 


Haggin Rams... the 


Shown at the Chicago International, Pacific International Best are the 


and American Royal 
CHEAPEST 








They Have Topped the National Ram Sale in Pens of 25 Yearling 
Rams for Twenty Consecutive Years. 


MOUNT HAGGIN LAND & LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


Anaconda, Montana 
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Box 27 


The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
DESIRES TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF 
The 30% of The Wool Growers Who Still ’ 
OWN THEIR 1936 WOOL CLIPS 
To The Following Facts... 





Yio OF vYviFe TOr Frices 
T. J. HUDSPETH 





|—Statistics show that in about 10 out of 12 to the dealers. It would be exceedingly 

| years a seasonal market dullness develops in detrimental for the remainder of the 1936 
July. This is logical for it is the ''in-between" clip to be sold for less. 
: ve an yt rea hag cong sll 3—It is estimated that 240 million pounds of 

7 a - igntweignt tor next spring the 340 million 1936 production is now the 
elie smticoan property of either mills or dealers. 

: 2—The 30 per cent of the 1936 clip still in the 4—Our consumption of greasy shorn wool in 

: hands of growers is the key to the market 1935 was about 545 million pounds; our 1936 

: situation to a greater extent than for many production will be about 340 million. Not 

: years. The early purchases cost around 85 for many years has the statistical position 

: cents clean landed in Boston, without profit of wool been so strong. \ 





Manufacturers are wondering where supplies of grease wool will come from in sufficient quantity 
to supply their requirements until another clip is available. The market situation would be greatly 
strengthened if the 30 per cent of the 1936 clip remaining could be consigned to the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation for orderly sale. 


OVER THIRTY YEARS BREEDING IN ARIZONA 


All eyes are on the wool in the country. Let us complete a good beginning by consigning the 
remaining portion to the growers' own selling agency—the NATIONAL WOOL MARKEHNG 
CORPORATION. | 


-: eo. ae 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS WRITE DIRECT TO THE 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 


4 281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
| : or to any of the following State Associations which we serve as selling agency: 

8 Utah, 408 Vermont Building......:......... Salt Lake City, Utah Colorado-New Mexico (A. H. Long)....Durango, Colorado 
| 8 Eastern Idaho, P. O. Box 550../..022005.00..... Pocatello, Idaho North Dakota ..............0./ SS Fargo, North Dakota 
7 . Western Idaho, McCarthy Bldg..................... Boise, Idaho South Dakota ............... a eessinivats Brookings, South Dakota 
; Oregon-Washington, Miller Bldg.....Yakima, Washington California, 405 Walnut St................. Red Bluff, California 
| = ais cron ceead a acricis nate ae McKinley, Wyoming Arizona, 120 S. Central Ave................... Phoenix, Arizona 

. a a Helena, Montana Colorado, 312 Conoco Bldg................... Denver, Colorado 

L Nevada, First Natl. Bank....................0000.00+ Elko, Nevada New Mexico ........0.0cccccceeees Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Editorial 


Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Reports of the California and Texas ram sales show 
a material advance in demand for rams and in prices paid. 
The higher prices received by breeders are no more than 
in line with percentage increases in wool and 
lambs at the markets. Recent years of low 
prices forced many ram breeders out of business 
and the present supply of high quality stock is 
not equal to requirements. 


Ram 
Prices 


Public sales of rams have become a necessary and 
permanent institution in the sheep industry. The small 
expense added by this system of selling is offset many 
times to buyers through the saving in making inspections 
of numerous flocks and in being able to purchase by com- 
petitive bidding. 

Australian sales frequently record payment of $10,000 
or more for a single stud ram. Breeders and commercial 
flockmasters of that country are intensely practical men. 
They do not invest unless there is a chance for gain. Their 
high-priced rams pay themselves out by large use on special 
stud ewes and the employment of the get to sire flock 
rams. Probably our system will never offer the same pos- 
sibilities of returns from superior stud stock. Even so, it 
is certain that our best stud rams rarely bring prices that 
correspond to their actual value. 


There will be no program in 1936 under the Soil Con- 
servation Act for users of public range lands. When the 
plan was offered to farmers in March, it was recognized 

that permittees on public range lands were 
No Soil in fact tenants of the government and en- 

titled to consideration as were tenants on 
Payments crop lands. It was announced that a pro- 
gram of cooperation, with payments to users of grazing 
lands, would be offered as soon as a plan of application 
could be prepared. 


Subsequently, question was raised as to the legality of 
putting such a plan into effect for lands owned by the gov- 
ernment. Amendments to the Act were introduced in the 
Congress but failed of passage. There can now be no pro- 
gram for grazing lands except for such as are in private 
ownership. Payments and rules regarding grazing practices 
now developed for private lands will afford other stockmen 
knowledge of the Act’s relation to livestock before the 
question comes up in the next congress as to whether there 
shall be further amendment and the appropriation of funds 
for 1937 is considered. 


The inability of the woolgrower when he attempts to 
be a wool salesman is peculiarly illustrated by the 1936 


clip. A trade paper recently commented upon the Febru- 
ary contracting on the sheep’s back. It 
Wool was stated the prices then considered high 

: turned out to be much lower than expected 
Shrinkage by buyers because the clips yielded three 
or four cent of clean wool above the usual yield that was 
considered at the time of contracting. This means that 
growers of such clips were losers to the extent of about 
three cents per grease pound through selling without knowl- 
edge of the actual shrinkage of their clips. 

A stir has been occasioned over the sale of a northern 
California fine clip at 41.5 cents per pound in the grease. 
The clean wool of this clip was of very superior quality. 
The price was made chiefly by a low shrinkage of about 50 
per cent. The price on the clean basis was the same as 
was paid for other clips. But this grower knew his shrink- 
age accurately and sold on that basis. 

A quiet wool market in July always is expected. The 
new business year for manufacturers largely starts in Sep- 
tember, and summer production on old orders is carried on 

with wool stocks obtained when the cloth orders 
July were booked. Boston reports printed in this 
Prices issue show a general confidence of the trade 
in present wool values. 

No proper criticism can be lodged against dealer oper- 
ators who have failed to take out of growers’ hands the 
considerable number of clips remaining at shearing corrals. 
Many owners of such clips were willing to accept current 
country prices, but found dealers did not choose to buy the 
full amount of their customary stocks until after reselling 
a part of their supplies purchased earlier. Those dealers 
are exercising caution. They also know that there is a 
strong probability that those who have not sold will weaken 
in their ideas of prices even though mill values at the mar- 
ket remain steady or advance. 

Growers who are anxious to sell have the option of 
placing their clips with a consignment house to be offered 
to mills along with the offerings of the dealers. 

The early July break in lamb prices was a severe one. 
It was partly repaired during the week opening July 6. The 
break came with the first heavy shipments of Idaho lambs 
delayed by backward feed conditions. Prospects for the 
remainder of the range season seem improved but much 
depends upon drouth conditions in central states. Dried-up 
pastures and short grain crops can force native lambs to 
market before their usual time and may lessen competition 
for feeder stock. 

While the Texas lamb crop is said to be much larger 
than last year, no great volume of fat stuff is expected from 
that state. The government’s July report of the lamb crop 
is expected to show a material lessenging of shipments from 
the states that ship fat fall lambs. 





Curtailment of Feeder 
Rates Proposed 


HE National Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation and the American National 
Live Stock Association, on July 6, sub- 
mitted an application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the suspen- 
sion of the change of tariff that had 
been published by several agents em- 
ployed by the railroads for tariff publi- 
cation purposes. 

The change proposed would prohibit 
the use of the present feeder livestock 
rates except in cases for which an affi- 
davit was submitted to show that such 
livestock would subsequently be shipped 


by rail. 

Under the general livestock freight 
rate structure finally approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
January 10, 1933, feeder livestock was 


allowed to move at 85 per cent of the 
rates prescribed for fat livestock. This 


rate was not allowed to be effective 
into the large public markets, but has 
continued to be used in shipping stock 
to country points and to a large num- 
ber of feeding stations outside of the 
markets. The object of the railroads in 
attempting to change the arrangement 
is to require that all livestock receiving 
this rate shall be shipped by rail after 
fattening, and not by truck. There 
have been claims of cases in which live- 
stock paying the feeder rate was in 
fact sold soon afterward for slaughter 
purposes and should, therefore, have 
paid the 100 per cent rate for fat 
stock. However, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved other 
regulations considered to be sufficient 
to protect the railroads against any im- 
proper use by shippers of the prescrib- 
ed 85 per cent rate for feeder lambs. 
The present application may be dis- 
posed of through formal hearings by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or by agreement of the railroads to 
withdraw their latest proposal. It was 
published to become effective July 20, 
but in .all probability, will not: be. al- 


lowed to come into-effect until: after - 


the application for cancellation or sus- 
pension has been officially disposed of. 


Wool Consumption At 
High Rate 


(CTUAL consumption in May of 

28 million pounds is reported by 

the Bureau of the Census for wools of 

the apparel class. That class covers 

activities of all American mills except 
the use of carpet wools. 

The weekly average in May for ap- 


parel wools was 6,945,000 pounds, 
which was 419,000 pounds above the 
April average, but 4,600,000 pounds 
below the average in May, 1935. 

Mill consumption of apparel class 
wools for eleven months ending May 
31, 1936, was 503,760,000 pounds, 
which is nearly 50 per cent higher than 
the figures reported for the same eleven 
months of 1934-35. The last half of 
1934 was very low in wool consump- 
tion. 

Recent reports of consumption 
showed a very large increase in the 
calendar year 1936 over 1935. 


The total consumption for each of 
the first 5 months of 1935 and 1936 is 
shown as follows: 


1936 1935 
(000 omitted) 
39,364 
33,776 
41,570 
39,136 
46,492 





190,880 200,338 


Seventy-five per cent of the wool 
used in May was home-grown. About 
twice as much wool was used for 
worsted goods as for woolens. Of the 
former, one half was fine wool. For 
woolen uses, three-eighths blood was 


_the principal grade, and the quantities 


of the fine and half-blood grades were 
about equal. 
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Packers Sell Interests 
In Stock Yards 


A BONES eT recently was 

made in Chicago by a New York 
broker representing an eastern group 
that purchase had been made of Swift 
and Company’s stock yard holdings at 
the price of $10,000,000. The deal 
was not confirmed by the Swift in- 
terests. 

A Federal Court order of 1921 re. 
quired large packers to dispose of all 
their holdings in public stock yards. It 
was shown that it would be unfair and 
impractical to force an immediate sale 
and the packer investments in stock 
yards were placed in a trusteeship 
pending sale. The trusteeship still con- 
tinues under the supervision of the 
courts. It has been understood that 
Armour and Company disposed of most 
of their holdings some years ago. 

In 1928 there was organized under 
Delaware laws, the General Stock 
Yards Corporation. It is not known 
what purchases that corporation may 
have made from the packers, but its 
reports show control of 24 per cent of 
the stock at St. Paul yards, 35 per 
cent at Ft. Worth, 15 per cent at Sioux 
City, and 11 per cent at Denver. 
Names of individuals connected with 
packer concerns appear as Officials of 
the General Stock Yards Corporation. 

The Chicago report included a state- 
ment that a new corporation to be 
known as United Stock Yards Com- 
pany would be formed to handle the 
stock recently reported as sold by the 
Swift Company. Names of the owners 
of the new corporation were not re- 
vealed. 

There has been a great deal of argu- 
ment as to whether or not it was a good 
thing to compel packers to separate 
themselves from the stock yard busi- 
ness. However, it seems that the major 
part of their yard interests have been 
maintained, although under a trustee- 
ship. 

No announcement or report of sale 
has been made by the federal trustee of 
the stock, nor has anything been made 
known as to continuation of the Gen- 
eral Stock Yards Corporation or its pos- 
sible relationship to the new United 
Stock Yards Company. 














PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE ARE OF 


Rams Entered in the Twenty-First 
Annual National Ram Sale 


Upper left, Pen of Registered Corriedale Yearlings Rams Consigned by 
King Bros. Company. 


Upper right, Single Stud Rambouillet Ram Consigned by John K. 
Madsen. 


To the right, M.S.C. 2815, Rambouillet Stud Ram Consigned by the 
Montana State College. 


Below, left, Yearling Stud Corriedale Ram Consigned by King Bros. Co. 


Below, right, Pen of Five Registered Rambouillet Rams Consigned by 
W.C. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah. 


To be sold at auction 


AUGUST 25-26, 1936 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


At The 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
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Taylor Grazing Act Affairs 


DMINISTRATION of the Taylor 
Grazing Act during the past two 
years has not generally been so effec- 
tive or so satisfactory as was hoped for 
by western stockmen. 

Undoubtedly a serious mistake was 
made by the Department of the Interior 
in being so ambitious immediately to 
bring under regulation the largest pos- 
sible acreage. If the Division of Graz- 
ing had adopted the policy suggested by 
many of its friends in 1934, the, proce- 
dure would have been to inaugurate the 
work in Utah, and a few sections in oth- 
er states, with a view to working out 
methods and principles for application 
later on. This plan also would have per- 
mitted training men in public domain 
administration, and after their imme- 
diate districts had become settled down, 
these men could have been transferred 
to newer areas in which they would 


have had the benefit of actual experi*~ 


ence in pioneer administration. How- 
ever, the mistake was made, and in ad- 
dition the division is now proceeding, 
under authority of the recent amend- 
ments, to set up under regulation over 
142 million acres, which is all of the 
public domain lands for which regula- 
tion is practical. 


Two Years of Administration 


The experience in establishing reg- 
ulation on the public domain seems to 
be much more difficult and more stormy 
than characterized the initial attempts 
of the Forest Service in 1905. At that 
time, however, the Forest Service had 
no legal prescriptions or restrictions. 
There were no local boards and offi- 
cials had full power to make and en- 
force decisions as to issuance of permits 
or the numbers of livestock to be grazed 
by each applicant. As a matter of fact, 
however, the early procedure on the 
forests seems to have been much the 
same as the two years’ operations on the 
public domain. That is, all old users 
were recognized, and later on the reduc- 
tions were made in the extent of their 
permits. 

The balance of the present year 
should clarify matters materially as to 


whether the Division of Grazing will 
actually adjust numbers of livestock 
grazed on the public domain to the real 
forage supply, and also as to whether 
there will be actual compliance with 
Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act 
with respect to the recognition of pref- 
erence rights of those whom Congress 
plainly intended should be given first 
consideration in the distribution of the 
grazing supply. 

The status and popular estimate of 
the work of the Division of Grazing as 
it shall appear next January is now of 
peculiar interest in view of the propos- 
als being made to transfer the regu- 
lation of public domain grazing to the 
Department of Agriculture. These pro- 
posals and the recent report of that de- 
partment in connection with the public 
domain are presented in a separate ar- 
ticle in this issue of the Wool Grower. 


Legal Tests 


Some recent occurrences in connec- 
tion with the Taylor Act administration 
are of interest. The first is the rejection 
of the case of Oregon stockmen who 
made a legal attack upon the constitu- 
tionality of the Act. It is understood 
that permits had been refused to these 
complainants on the grounds that they 
were not property owners and that the 
forage supply was only sufficient for 
qualified applicants. The case was con- 
sidered in Oregon by Federal District 
Judge John McNary, who refused to 
recognize the claim that the Act was un- 
constitutional. 

Late in June in the District Court of 
Washoe County at Reno, Nevada, 
Judge B. F. Curler issued an order upon 
Regional Grazier L. R. Brooks in 
charge of the two Nevada districts “to 
show cause why the fees should be col- 
lected.” Mr. Brooks was ordered to 
show cause on July 14 why the injunc- 
tion should not be made permanent. 
The complaint was filed by 50 Nevada 
stockmen who have employed a prom- 
inent firm of attorneys to represent 
them in the subsequent developments in 
the case. 

The Nevada complaint alleges that 


¥ 
ree? | 
| 


the collection of grazing fees from 
stockmen who are holders only of an. 
ual licenses is not warranted under the 
Act. It is shown that Section 3 of the 
Act provides for payment of fees by 
holders of ten-year permits. The legal 
argument is that the present temporary 
licenses are issued only under Section 2 
and that that section makes no mention 
of, and does not authorize, the col- 
lection of any fees. The final disposi- 
tion of this case will be awaited with 
unusual interest by stockmen in the 
eleven western states in which grazing 
districts have been set up. 

Director Carpenter’s tenure of office 
has been extended to expire on Decem- 
ber 11. Mr. Carpenter has never been 
regularly: placed under Civil Service 
rules and his appointment has been of a 
temporary nature subject to renewal at 
the expiration of each six months. It is 
understood that the present extension is 
the last to be granted under the tem- 
porary status, though it has not been 
announced as to whether Mr. Carpen- 
ter will be qualified under Civil Service 
rules prior to the expiration of his pres- 
ent temporary appointment, and con- 
tinued in office as Director of grazing. 


New Districts 

Three new grazing districts have re- 
cently been created. Of these, two are in 
Arizona. Arizona number four covers 
700,000 acres, while Arizona number 
two covers 1,315,000 acres. The new 
New Mexico grazing district number 
two covers 2,328,000 acres. 

This brings the total up to 37 estab- 
lished districts comprised of 79,000,805 
acres, which practically exhausted the 
previous limitation of eighty million 
acres. However, under the new amend- 
ments there will be no such restriction 
on the acreage that may be placed in 
regulated districts. 


Amendments to the Taylor Act 

It will be recalled that one year 
ago President Roosevelt, on the advice 
of Secretary Ickes, vetoed a set of 
amendments that had been agreed to by 
the Senate and the house of Represen- 
tatives. On March 16 of this year, the 





july, 1936 


House passed a single amendment 
which provided for substituting 142 
million acres for the previous 80 mil- 


lion-acre limitation. Western stockmen’ 


had requested in February that if the 
acreage limitation was to be removed, 
certain other amendments calculated to 
darify the Act and more adequately to 
recognize the claims of the old users of 
the range should be included. Represen- 
tatives of the national associations were 
in Washington most of the time until 
June 1, and were given to understand 
that action by the Senate Committee 
was not contemplated. However, on 
June 15 the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys reported a set 
of amendments which did not recognize 
the stockmen’s recommendations and 
were largely patterned after the amend- 
ments vetoed in 1935. 

The principal difference in the 1935 
and 1936 amendments is in the elimin- 
ation of the provision of last year under 
which all government lands not placed 
in grazing districts or sold or leased un- 
der the Taylor Act would become the 
property of the states. 

The 1936 amendments which now 
are law are briefly as follows: 

1. Provision for placing a total of 142 
million acres in grazing districts. 

2. A broader arrangement for classifica- 
ton of lands that may be homesteaded. 

3. Facilitating the “exchange of lands 
upon the application of the state owning 
lands within a grazing district.” 

4. Amendment of Section 10 to provide 
that proceeds of leases shall be disposed of in 
the same manner as fees received for permits 
within grazing districts. 

§. Clarifying preference status of occu- 
pants of lands adjacent to isolated tracts to 
be leased. 

6. Prescribing method of appointment 
of grazng officials. 

No effort was made to clarify or al- 
ter the provisions of Section 3 regard- 
ing preference rights. In connection 
with this question, there has been much 
dispute between officials and stockmen 
as to whether or not the method of act- 
ing upon application for permits has 
really been in accordance with the 
meaning of Section 3 of the Act. This 
section can fairly be described as a 
masterpiece of unfortunate, if not in- 
competent, construction of legal lang- 
wage. While the intent of the Congress 
seems to be fairly clear, the interpreta- 
tion placed upon the language by Mr. 


Carpenter at times, and by others, has 
been considered as quite incorrect. It 
apparently will remain for this matter 
to be clarified either by more clear-cut 
administration, or by further amend- 
ment of the Act itself. 


Homesteading (2) ; 


The new amendment to Section 7 
concerning homesteads provides that 
“such lands shall not be subject to dis- 
position, settlement, or occupation until 
after the same have been classified and 
opened to entry.” No entries of over 
320 acres are to be admitted. It is pre- 
scribed that lands to be open to entry 
after classification must be those 
“which are more valuable or suitable 
for the production of agricultural crops 
than for the production of native 
grasses and forage plants, or more suit- 
able for any other use than for the use 
provided under this Act, or proper for 
acquisition in satisfaction of any out- 
standing lieu, exchange or script rights 
or land grant.” 

There is also provision that ‘where 
such lands are located within grazing 
districts, reasonable notice shall be 
given by the Secretary of the Interior to 
any grazing permittee of such lands.” 
There is no mention of what treatment 
shall be accorded a permittee or a group 
of permittees holding permits under 
which their supply of grazing may be 
seriously reduced by homestead entries. 

Another provision makes the require- 
ment for classification before opening 
to entry applicable to all unreserved 
lands and not alone to those in grazing 
districts as called for in the original 
law. 


State Land Exchanges (3) 


The recent report of the Senate Com- 
mittee stated that “it is proposed to 
amend Section 8 to make mandatory 
the exchange of lands upon the appli- 
cation of a state owning lands within a 
grazing district.” The language of the 
original Section 8 seemed to be suffi- 


cient to compel action by the Secretary 


of the Interior with respect to exchang- 
es for state lands lying within a created 
district. It is true that the new section 
states that the Secretary “shall, and is 
hereby directed to proceed with such ex- 
change at the earliest practicable date 
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and to cooperate fully with the state to 
that end * *.” Later language in the 
new section, however, still seems to al- 
low some discretion on the part of the 
Secretary of the Interior in respect to 
exchanges with the states and also 
places some restrictions upon the proce- 
dure of the state in selecting the lands 
which it is to receive. It is provided that 
in consolidating their land holdings, 
states may receive federal lands within 
a created district only in exchange for 
the state lands within the same district. 
It is also required that the lands select- 
ed by the states must “lie in a reason- 
ably compact body which is so located 
as not to interfere with the administra- 
tion or the value of the remaining land 
in such district for grazing purposes *.” 
It. is reasonable to expect that there 
may still be considerable confusion and 
delay, if not litigation, in the cases of 
states desiring to consolidate all of 
their school lands by turning scattered 
sections over to the Federal Govern- 
ment and blocking out for themselves 
areas which they can then lease in com- 
pliance with state laws. 

‘In a few states, stockmen are serious- 
ly alarmed over the effect of such ex- 
changes. It is feared that the states 
may acquire complete control over 
large areas and that grazing leases may 
be issued to the highest bidder or to 
non-residents. In such an event, the re- 
maining district lands would be insuffi- 
cient to supply the requirements of lo- 
cal residents or prior users, and mater- 
ial reductions in numbers of livestock 
would be forced. In other states, stock- 
men feel that they would rather deal 
with state officials controlling large 
bodies of land than to take their 
chances under federal regulation. 


Leases (5) 


The new Section 15 pertaining to 
leases of lands not included in any graz- 
ing district is more liberal than under 
the original law. Areas of any size may 
be leased. The new section carries a 
provision that isolated or disconnected 
tracts of 760 acres or less must be leas- 
ed with preference to “owners, home- 
steaders, lessees, or other occupants 
having lands contiguous to such tract or 
cornering thereon.” These parties shall 
have a preference right to lease for a 
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period of 90 days upon terms and con- 
ditions provided by the Secretary. In 
the case of tracts over 760 acres in area, 
the leasing preference goes to “own- 
ers, homesteaders, lessees, or other law- 
ful occupants of contiguous lands to the 
extent necessary to permit the proper 
use of such contiguous lands.” 


Officials (6) 

The action of Congress on June 20 
also included a new section, Number 17, 
concerning appointments of grazing of- 
ficials. This section provides that the 
President shall nominate a Director of 
Grazing whose appointment shall be 
confirmed by the Senate. The Secretary 
of the Interior may appoint assistant di- 
rectors and other employees under the 
regulations of the Civil Service. The 
Civil Service is required to “give con- 
sideration to the practical range exper- 
ience in public land states of the per- 
sons found eligible for appointment by 
the Secretary as assistant directors or 
graziers.” It is also required that the Di- 
rector of Grazing, assistant directors, or 
graziers, must have “been for one year 
a bona fide citizen or resident of the 
state or of one of the states in which 
such director, assistant director, or 
graziers, is to serve.” 

These amendments, carrying none of 
the requests of the stockmen were, as 
stated above, reported by the Senate 
Committee only on June 15. On June 
18, the bill was reached during consid- 
eration of the Senate’s unanimous-con- 
sent calendar. Unanimous consent to 
consideration of the bill was prevented 
by objection of Senator Ashurst. On the 
following day, Friday, Senator Ashurst 


removed his objection. Secretary Ickes 
visited the Senate and gave assurances 
as to some phases of future administra- 
tion, whereupon Senator Adams, on 
Saturday, again asked for consent to 
consider the bill. It was passed with no 
debate, and within two hours before 
final adjournment the bill also passed 
the House, also without any debate. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Ram Sales 


Idaho, Filer—August 12 

Oregon. Pendleton—August 22 

NATIONAL RAM SALE, SALT LAKE 
—August 25-26 

Southern Oregon, Klamath Falls— 
September 1 

Wyoming, C 22-23 


Ss + _5 
> = 


Shows 


Pacific International Live Stock Ex- 
Se Portland, Ore.—October 








Fort Worth Frontier Centennial Live 
Stock Show, F. Worth, Texas— 
October 3-11 

Texas Centennial Sheep and Goat 
Show, - ones: 29-No- 
ve 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City—October 17-24 

Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show—Omaha, 

Nebr.— October 25-31 

Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, Calif.—November 14-21 

International . Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago — November 28-Decem- 


ber 5 

Ogden Livesock Show, Ogden, Utah 
—January 8-14, 1937 

Denver Stock Show, Denver—Janu- 
ary 16-23, 1937 

Southwestern Exposition and _ Fat 
Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Texas— 

March 12-21, 1937 


Conventions 


Arizona Wool Growers, Flagstaff— 
July 14 

Colorado Wool Growers, Glenwood 
Springs—July 23-25 

Wyoming Wool Growers, Sheridan— 
july 29-31 

California Wool Growers, San Fran- 
cisco—November 19-20 











New President of 
Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders 


RVIN D. HAINES of Rocky Ford, 
Colorado, was elected president of 
the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association at its annual gathering in 
Greeley, Colorado, on June 30. He suc- 
ceeds T. C. Halley, of Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
Other new officers are Ralph B. Gra- 
ham, Ft. Morgan, vice president; W. D. 
Farr, Greeley, secretary, and Charles 
Warren, Ft. Collins, treasurer. The 
board of directors includes: Sam Web- 
ster, Ft. Collins; Harry Farr, Greeley; 
Clyde Barkley, Ft. Morgan; Elmer 
Wagner, Lamar; T. C. Halley, Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr. 

A major activity of the Colorado- 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association is 
the intensive advertising campaign for 
lamb conducted, largely, through the 
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National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
in the early spring months to enlarge 
the outlet for lamb during the period 
when fed lambs are moving market. 
ward in volume. For 1936, a total of 
$11,000 was raised and used by the 
feeders for lamb promotion. The ap. 
nual advertising program is held by 
feeders to be productive of good returns 
for them. Plans for next year’s cam- 
paign will be made at a fall meeting of 
the association. 


Ozona Sale And Show 


ORTY-SEVEN stud rams _ went 

through the auction ring at the 
Ozona, Texas, Rambouillet ram sale, 
July 3-5, at an average price of $165. 
60, the highest since 1929, when 25 
studs brought an average of $207.41. 
In addition to 1929, only one other 
year has recorded a higher stud aver- 
age at the Ozona sale, that was 1928 
when $172.40 was the average on 25 
entries. 

In this year’s sale the 422 range 
rams averaged $45.07 and 132 ewes, 
$31.75. 

The top of the sale was $425 paid 
by Wiley Green of San Angelo, Texas, 
for a ram consigned by V. I. Pierce of 
Ozona. Second high was a ram sold by 
Wilford Day, Rambouillet breeder of 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, to Virgil Powell of 
Sonora, Texas, at $410. 

All of the 601 animals entered in 
the sale were sold and moved through 
the ring at a nice pace, with fifty bid- 
ders in active competition for them. 
The heaviest purchaser was Roy Huds- 
peth of Sonora. 

At the sheep show held in connec- 
tion with the sale, V. I. Pierce’s ram 
which placed first in the yearling class 
was made champion of the show. Mr. 
Pierce also took first on breeder's 
flock and showed the ewe with the best 
fleece. First place in the class for 
aged rams went to J. W. Owens & Sons 
of Ozona, who also were awarded first 
prize in the classes for yearling ewes, 
get of sire, and ram with the best 
fleece. In the wool show, Mr. Pierce 
won all first places. 

Robert Miller of University Farm at 
Davis, California, was the judge of 
the show. 
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Cleaning platform. 


Ten minutes every three days with 


drag keeps platform entirely clean. 








Disinfecting floors of slatted pens with burner. 








The Prevention of Scours 


in Young Lambs 


By Dr. H. C. Gardiner 


OR a number of years we have 

been troubled with scours in young 
lambs—the typical lamb scours which 
develop sixteen to twenty-two hours 
after birth. 

The Veterinary Research Depart- 
ment of the Montana Experiment Sta- 
tion at Bozeman, for the past five or 
six years has been investigating this 
condition generally and has done a lot 
of experimental work at our place. 
The following article is in no sense a 
report of their activities but rather a 
chronicle of the things which have 
been attempted and the solution which 
has finally been worked out. 

To start with, it was experimentally 
determined, I think, beyond a question, 
that the infection was due to the tak- 
ing in of filth either off the wool or off 
the teats of ‘the mother. For years we 
have carefully tagged our ewes, and all 
ewes, before a lamb was allowed to 
suckle on them, had their teats and 
udders cleaned as best we could with 


Slatted platform on which drop band is kept at night. 


alcohol and sterile gauze; the men 
handling the sheep using sterile cotton 
gloves. While we believed that this 
precaution was a valuable one, it did 
not prevent the trouble completely. 
One characteristic of our loss, which 
was always controlled and held down 
by the most strenuous efforts, has been 
that we did not have any difficulty un- 
til lambing was about one third along. 

Experimental investigations by our 
Station friends demonstrated pretty 
conclusively that the disease was due 
to colon infection primarily, and that 
the fatalities arose as a result of the 
building up of virulence of the colon 
bacteria during the period of lambing 
operation to the point where it became 
serious and fatal. 

I am not going to burden you with a 
description of all that we tried to com- 
bat this trouble, but an effort was made 
to protect the lambs before birth by 
giving the ewes bacterins in repeated 
doses when the lamb was in utero. In 


addition to this, the serum which has 
proved effective in Great Britain was 
tried and found valueless as far as im- 
munization or protection was con- 
cerned. The Veterinary Research 
Laboratory prepared bacterins for in- 
jection in the lambs, which bacterins 
were injected in varying doses and at 
varying periods after birth. 

In addition to that, an effort was 
made to immunize the lambs by pro- 
ducing a protective serum. Careful 
experiments also were conducted in 
which certain intestinal antiseptics, 
which were supposed to be more or 
less specific for this condition, were 
used, and for quite a period of time 
lambs were given a substantial dose of 
the commercial serums that were pro- 
duced for calf scours. Likewise, every 
possible effort was made to keep both 
the sheep and the shed clean. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions in this direction was made three 
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years ago when we placed an elevated beveled side faced downwards, and it 
platform adjacent to the shed, which is was cleaned as clean as it could be 
illustrated in the accompanying cut. with brooms, scrapers and wire brush- 
This platform is a slatted one made es.” Whenever a dysentery case had 
by setting beveled 2x4’s on edge with been in a pen, no lambs were put in it 


the narrow side of the bevel down, the the next time the pens were used, and, 
it was disinfected twice with hot 10. 


2x4’s being slatted a little over three 
quarters of an inch. It may be inter- per cent lye solution. With all this ef- 
esting to know that the accumulation fort and all these precautions, the best 
under a platform like this, where«a we could do was to hold this miserable 
drop band is placed only over night, disease in check, and we appreciated 
is about sixteen inches of straight sheep, the fact that any lamb, irrespective of 
droppings a lambing season. We have**‘treatment and recovery, that had a 
been all through this mess of trying to “fairly well marked case of dysentery, 
keep the place where the drop band is__ was seriously injured as to his ultimate 
kept, clean, and we know that it can- growth and thrift. 
not be done excepting by using a self- Finally, one day, last year we de- 
cleaning platform such as we have de- cided to review our whole procedure 
vised and used. and think it over rather carefully. We 
We tried every kind of floor cover- concluded that all bedding did in a shed 
ing and bedding arrangement that we was simply to dilute filth, and having 
could think of, using materials all the a reasonable knowledge of how infec- 
way from prepared cloth to building tion is carried on feet, hands and on 
paper, roofing paper and coarse sack- any object that comes in contact with 
ing; these used with substantial quan- it, and knowing that a small amount 
tities of bedding and with light quanti- «of infectious material was ample to 
ties of bedding, and in addition to this, produce a continuous source of infec- 


we disinfected our floors (which were «tion and hazard, we decided forthwith 


plank floors, with holes bored in them), to‘dispense with bedding. We had had 
using a 10 per cent lye solution. We some experience in this connection be- 
also disinfected the passage ways; we fore, because in our double pens for 
did so much of this that we even made years we had used slatted floors and 
the ewes’ udders sore and got the men’s had never used bedding, with no dis- 
hands burned from the lye solution. advantageous results so we concluded 
Disinfecting with solutions is impos- to try it out with the young lambs. 
sible in winter lambing because of the First’ we put a small box in one 
chilling effect on the bedding and floors. corner of the pen with a little cut straw 
By the most strenuous program, fol- on it. The box had a side only about 
lowed up by prohibiting any man who one inch high so that the lamb would 
was handling healthy lambs to touch a_ not have any difficulty in getting into 
sick lamb, and with the immediate re- it, and we kept careful track of the 
moval to a separate hospital quarter of number of lambs that used these boxes, 
all of the sick. lambs, we found that it and there was on an average of one 
was only with the utmost care that we lamb out of twenty that we ever found 
kept the occurrence of the disease down lying in a box, so we disposed of the 
to 15 or 20 per cent of the lambs and bedding and the boxes. 
fatalities down to 3or 5 per cent. We We were using at the time in the 
found that if we neglected any of our shed a Flick Docking Machine, which 
precautions, our difficulties. increased is heated with a blow torch, and it oc- 
rapidly. curred to us that, while it might be 
Another feature of our protective troublesome, if we could dry off and 
care in the shed, which was instituted burn these slatted floors with a blow 
several years ago, was to put in each torch, we certainly ought to be able 
of the close pens or jugs a slatted plat- to.stop the disease. We appreciated 
form which was raised about four the fact that carrying this treatment 
inches above the floor. This slatted to an extreme might result in having 
platform was made of one inch anda _ no shed to lamb in, but when the 
quarter material beveled so that the thought first suggested itself, we knew 
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that if we heated these floors hot 
enough and dried them dry enough, we 
could not have this disease, providing 


.the theory was correct as to its occur- 
Beg ° . 
élice, namely the building up gradually 


of virulence in the colon bacilli to the 
point where it becomes pathogenic. So 
we tried the small hand blow torch and 
made ourselves sick and real sick with 
the fumes from the floor. However, it 
looked promising, so we decided to 
take all of the slatted floors, in all of 
the three hundred and ninety odd pens 
in our shed, outside, cut them in two 
to facilitate their removal, clean them 
thoroughly and blow torch them on a 
steel sheet with a big weed burner. 
This, we proceeded to do, and it took 
nearly all of the rest of the lambing 
period in the shed to carry out this 
procedure and get the shed converted 
over to slatted floors that had been 
raised four inches and were thoroughly 
burned _and dried on both sides. The 
weed burner which we used for this 
purpose is really a large blow torch 
with a nozzle six inches in diameter 
connected with a twenty-gallon tank 
and is operated under fifty pounds 
pressure. 

It will be apprecaited that taking 
all these slatted floors out of all the 
sheds and taking them outside and 
scraping, then cleaning and burning 
them, was quite an undertaking, par- 
ticularly when all of the ordinary lamb- 
ing operations had to go on uninter- 
ruptedly. 

However, there was such a dimin- 
ishment in the occurrence of the dysen- 
tery, that we decided to experiment a 
little further, and using every precau- 
tion which we could take against fire, 
namely, having fire extinguishers, sand 
and plenty of water around, we took 
the equipment into the shed to see what 
we could do towards disinfecting the 
floors in place. 

This burner operates with such force 
that the blast of flame from its six 
inch mouth goes through the slatted 
floor, hits the floor underneath and ex- 
tends for a zone of about two feet in 
diameter. Held, of course, in any one 
place for a very short time, it will set 
fire, since it operates with a very hot 
blue flame. However, our precautions 
were not necessary. We found by 
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keeping a reasonable number of doors 
open in the shed that we got away 
from the difficulties of inhaling the 
fumes, and we found we were able to 
disinfect completely and dry about fifty 
pens an hour. It took three men to 
handle the thing; one man to handle 
the burner and two men to move the 
twenty-gallon metal container, open 
and shut pen doors and be on hand in 
the event of an emergency. 

We have not had a single year in 
the past ten years that we have not 
had to fight this lamb dysentery. We 
have disinfected udders and washed 
udders with alcohol for four or five 
years; we have had slatted floors for 
six years and a slatted outside platform 
for three years, and we have always 
had our dysentery flares and the most 
of our trouble in the bad weather when 
it was cold or wet. 

This year, we started in with the 
first of lambing, disinfected all pens 
before sheep were put in them; disin- 
fected floors; disinfected the gates and 
side walls of the pens with flame where 
men took hold of them. We cleaned 
off, by brushing and scraping, the slat- 
ted floors each time a new ewe and 
lamb were placed there and cleaned 
out under the slatted floors after every 
three ewes had been in the pens. We 
kept our slatted floors dry; we kept 
our aisles dry; we kept our doors 
burned off where men took hold of 
them in opening and shutting them, 
and we went through the worst season 
we ever had—when, for two weeks, it 
was twenty to forty below zero—with 
lambing going full blast, and did not 
have a single case of dysentery. 

After a pen was disinfected one could 
take his hand and rub it over the floor 
of the pen. Not the slightest moisture 
could be felt, and about all you got on 
your hand was a little charcoal. Oc- 
casionally we set fire to a little bark 
on a post or a little piece of punky 
wood in a planked wall, but these in- 
Cipient affairs were taken care of im- 
mediately, and we believe we have es- 
tablished a practice which, at a very 
low cost, can eliminate lamb dysentery 
completely from any lambing plant. 

We were so thoroughly convinced, as 
a result of what we saw in the shed 
a4 year ago, that we had a complete an- 


swer to the problem, that I told Doc- 
tors Marsh and Tunnicliff, of the Mon- 
tana Experiment Station, before the 
beginning of the lambing season this 
year, that we would not have any dy- 
sentery whatever. 

We felt satisfied that the investiga- 
tions made by the Experiment Station 
folks justified us in concluding that the 
disease was the result of the building 
up of virulence in the colon organisms. 
We knew that, under the procedure we 
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. intended to follow, it would be im- 


possible for the colon organisms to 
build up virulence, and our conclusions 
were justified. 

We have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that where the procedure we 
follow is properly carried out in a 
properly designed shed which has, as 
an adjunct, a slatted platform for the 
drop band at night, this menace of 
lamb dysentery can be eradicated com- 
pletely at a very low prevention cost. 








His Majesty, Lamb VY! 


A Report of the Fifth Annual Lamb Campaign of 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 


OME kings reign for many years, 

some for only a few, but just re- 
cently, one of the shortest but most 
successful reigns on record went down 
into history. 

His Majesty, Lamb V, was absolute 
ruler of all Safeway markets during the 
week of the Safeway Farmer-Consumer 
Campaign on Lamb, May 22nd to 30th, 
and this fifth ruler proved himself to 
be just as good as his predecessors in 
the four previous years. 

Concentrated effort by all market 
managers to bring this king into promi- 
nence and into Mrs. Consumer’s con- 
sciousness was truly successful and His 
Majesty’s picture on ads, store posters 
and banners, etc., as well as good sales- 
manship by all market managers, must 
have made an impression, for Mrs. Con- 
sumer cooperated by buying 354,678 
pounds of this meat to tempt her fam- 
ily’s appetite during these days when 
appetites lag. 

Thirty carloads of lambs, all going 
in the direction of Safeway markets, 
resulted in a total sale of 354,678 
pounds of lamb sold in 11 divisions, 43 
districts and 2,042 stores, over half 
again as much as was sold during a pre- 
vious similar period. 

The average number of pounds sold 
per store was 174, with sixteen districts 
exceeding that figure. Reno, which 
stood second in percentage of increase, 
was highest in average number of 
pounds sold per store (723 pounds), 
and Billings, first in percentage of in- 
crease, was second, with 617 pounds. 
Eureka, Santa Rosa, San Jose, San 


Francisco, Oakland, Great Falls, Santa 
Barbara and Bakersfield recorded store 
averages from 560 down to 281 pounds. 

Such figures as these really prove 
that Safeway’s market men are con- 
scious of the good that can be done for 
both the rasers of lamb and the con- 
sumers, for the market men turned to 
with enthusiasm and really sold lamb 
during this last week in May. 

The average number of pounds sold 
per district was 8,248, with eight dis- 
tricts selling more than the average. 
Los Angeles district, together with 
Santa Ana and Pasadena, sold eight 
times that much, Oakland over seven 
times as much, with the other large dis- 
tricts running not far behind. 

Los Angeles was first in number of 
pounds sold, 63,471; Oakland, San 
Francisco, and Washington, D.C., fol- 
lowed in the order given. In the Denver 
stores a total of 18,616 pounds of lamb 
was sold and at San Jose, 15,434. Balti- 
more, Santa Rosa, Phoenix and Stock- 
ton made up the balance of the first 
ten districts in actual poundage sold. 

In percentage of increase, Billings, 
Montana, stood first, in the group of 
ten highest districts. The others in this 
group were Reno, Bakersfield, Phoenix, 
Eureka, Tucson, Omaha, Hutchinson, 
Boise and El Paso. Phoenix has the dis- 


tinction of being a high-ranking district 
in number of pounds sold as well as in 
the percentage of increase. Thirty-one 
districts had a percentage of increase 
above the average for the whole organ- 
ization. 





Around the Range Country 


WYOMING 


An exceptionally dry May was fol- 
lowed by fairly good rains during the 
first part of June, materially relieving 
the drought, and providing soil moisture 
to bring on the native forage on most 
ranges. Nevertheless many water holes 
have dried up and while the last half 
of the month was exceptionally warm, 
a more or less serious drought condition 
has been attained. Consequently a very 
serious situation confronts the livestock 
and dry farming interests over much of 
the state. Even irrigated crops have 
deteriorated from the withering heat in 
some sections. Range forage is rated 
very poor except in the extreme south- 
eastern counties, and livestock water is 
very scarce. The prospects for winter 
range are probably as poor as ever be- 
fore in the history of the state at this 
date. 


Rawlins 


Weather and feed on the range are 
fair to good, with conditions a trifle 
better than June of the previous two 
or three years, Summer feed is just 
fair (June 24). 

We saved more lambs this year 
than we did last year. Feeder lambs 
have been contracted at $8.25. 

Wool has been selling from 26 to 
27 cents. This is of a medium grade 
with a 64 to 65 per cent shrinkage. 

We are in favor of having local 
boards act on applications for per- 
mits to graze on the public domain 
so as to have some representation. 


Williams Estate Co. 


Shoshoni 


It is exceedingly dry here and sum- 
mer feed on the range is short and 
dry (June 29). 

In contracts made for feeder 
lambs, wethers have brought $7.50 to 
$7.85 per hundred. 


Wool prices average about 25 
cents for medium grades with 65 to 70 
per cent shrinkage. 


The Merriam Co., Inc. 


MONTANA 


Cool, cloudy weather with good to 
heavy rains over most of the state were 
of great benefit to crops and ranges dur- 
ing the first week or ten days. The 
showers interfered more or less with 
haying though no great tonnage was 
spoiled. The hay crop is good in the 
west but only fair to poor in the east. 
Hot dry weather during the rest of the 
month with very little rain of import- 
ance proved fairly hard on native forage 
crops, though mountain grazing has 
continued good. The eastern portion of 
the state is especially dry, pastures and 
ranges being very poor as a rule. As a 
consequence, livestock are losing flesh. 


Three Forks 


Range conditions are the best we 
have had in years. I have never seen 
summer feed as good as we have it this 
year. 

Lambing was 
spring. 


also. better’ this 


J. A. Gaines 
IDAHO 


The first week or ten days were 
moderately cool and during that time, 
fairly general and moderately heavy 
precipitation occurred quite generally, 
giving range forage an excellent start. 
The last two or three weeks, however, 
were much warmer than usual and in 
most sections were without rain of 





HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the name of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of June. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











importance. Consequently pastures and 
ranges at lower levels were beginning 
to need rain more or less badly. Under 
irrigation, meadows and hay have made 
good growth, and irrigated pastures are 
mostly thriving. Livestock are there- 
fore in good condition practically every- 
where. 


Lewiston 


We have had good weather and 
feed conditions since May 1. Feed on 
the spring range was late, but the 
summer range looks better than for 
the last three years (May 29). 

Our death loss was heavier 
winter, and our feed cost 
greater. 

About 10 per cent more _ lambs 
were saved per 100 ewes compared 
with last year. 

Wool with a shrinkage of about 66 
per cent has been sold for 27 cents. 

The cost of camp and sheep sup- 
plies is from 15 to 20 per cent greater 
this year. I think the cost of produc- 
tion will be about 15 per cent greater 
than in 1935. 

We have no change in our coyote 
situation here. It is always bad. 

Kenneth R. Johnson 


last 
was 


' WASHINGTON 


Fairly good rains fell generally dur- 
ing the first week or two, during which 
time temperatures were normal or 
somewhat below. Subsequently, there 
were few showers of importance and 
the temperatures were unusually high 
in most sections. Pastures, ranges and 
meadows continued good, having ample 
water supplies, though by the end of 
the month pastures were drying out in 
some eastern counties. Livestock have 
continued in good or thriving condition. 


Goldendale 


The feed is good now (June 30), 
but with cold weather and rain, the 
sheep did not do as well as last year. 
We have had more rain than is us- 
ually common for June. 





July, 1936 


Our lamb crop was 10 per cent 
short of last year’s. 

Wether lambs have been contract- 
ed at 7'4 cents, mixed ewes and 
wethers at 8 cents, and ewe lambs up 
to 84 cents. In the fine wools, ewes 
are bringing 8 cents and wethers, 7 
cents; crossbred ewes lamb 8% cents 
and wethers 7 to 7% cents. 

Thirty cents has been paid for 
quarter-blood wool with a 66 per cent 
shrinkage. 

Under the present system the coy- 
ote problem is getting worse in this 
section year by year. 

A. C. Vincent 


OREGON 


The first week was showery and the 
second week unusually rainy, with 
temperatures around the normal values 
at that time. Dry warm weather fol- 
lowed throughout the state during 
which time haying progressed rapidly, 
though a considerable amount of hay 
was spoiled during the first two weeks. 
Pastures and ranges are the best in 
many years, though they are now dry- 
ing out appreciably in some eastern 
and southern sections. Most livestock 
are in excellent condition. 


Baker 
Our weather has been very good, 
with lots of rain. We have the best 
feed we have had in years (June 10). 
Range feed for spring and summer is 
good. 
Our ewe loss was very light; our 
lamb loss, more. 
From 26 to 31 cents has been paid 
for wool of all grades. 
Lambs have been contracted from 
4 to 7%. 
Cost of supplies is higher this year. 
Everyone in this section is having 
some loss from coyotes. 
Charles H. Colton. 


Enterprise 

Range weather and feed condi- 
tions have been excellent. This is a 
very marked improvement compared 
with June of the previous two or 
three years. Prospects for feed on the 
summer range are good (June 23). 

In this locality, the number of 
lambs saved per 100 ewes is 10 per 
cent short compared with last year. 


On feeder contracts, wethers went 
early for 7 cents, but later 8 cents was 
the figure; mixed bunches were the 
same. 

Fine wools have been sold at 25 to 
26 cents, and crossbreds for 24 to 29 
cents; two clips at 30 cents. 

Nearly all wool in this section was 
sold on the sheep’s back. 

The number of livestock grazed on 
the public domain has not been re- 
duced under the Taylor Act. I am in 
favor of local boards to act on ap- 
plications for permits to graze on the 
public domain. By this means, stock- 
men will have some weight in getting 
set up. Later they will have nothing 
to say as to management. 

Jay H. Dobbin 


Richland 


We have had plenty of rain here 
and the feed is fine (June 22). 

The lamb crop is about the same 
size as last year’s. Blackfaced mixed 
ewes and wethers have been con- 
tracted up to 8 cents. Contracts on 
crossbreds have been made at 81% cents. 

Wool grading three-eighths to one- 
half blood, having a shrinkage of about 
56 per cent, has been sold at 31% cents. 

Our grazing district in Baker just 
got started last winter. It has been 
working O. K. to date. The number 
of livestock grazed on the public do- 
main has not been reduced under the 
Taylor Act. 

J. W. Densley. 


CALIFORNIA 


The interior counties were cool dur- 
ing the early part of the month, at 
which time precipitation was heavy in 
parts of the Sacramento Valley and on 
the northern coast, being light and 
scattered elsewhere. The rest of the 
month was warmer than usual through- 
out the state. Some range grass was 
destroyed by grasshoppers in Sacra- 
mento County. Livestock have contin- 
ued in good to excellent condition and 
spring lambs moved early to market. 
Livestock had moved to the mountain 
areas generally by the middle of the 
month. 


Moorpark 


The Mojave Desert is very dry 
(June 24). Southern California is be- 
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low normal in _ feed _ conditions. 
Northern California is about normal. 
In the mountain areas, the feed is 
good. 

I favor having local boards act on 
applications for permits to graze on 
the public domain. Local men are in 
a position to know conditions in their 
own locality better than those several 
hundred miles distant. 

Strathearn Brothers. 


NEVADA 


The first week was cool and rainy, 
some moderately heavy rains being re- 
ported, which were highly beneficial to 
forage crops, high and low. Subseqently 
the weather was exceptionally warm, 
though with but very little rain. Con- 
sequently soil moisture supplies were 
considerably depleted, but there was 
ample for a substantial growth of most 
forage plants. The first alfalfa hay 
cutting was made without loss and wild 
hay cutting is beginning. Cattle are still 
in good condition and sheep are also 
doing well, as the higher ranges have 
continued excellent. 


Aurum 


Our feed and weather conditions 
have been fair. Feed on the spring 
range is good. It would have been 
quite dry, only the June rain brought 
the range back in good condition. We 
still have some snow and lots of 
water (June 18). 

Our winter death loss 
small in this section. 

The number of lambs_ saved per 
100 ewes compared with 1935 is 
much better on good ewes, and about 
the same on old ewes. Lambs have 
been contracted for fall delivery at 
prices ranging from 6 to 7% cents. 

Twenty-six to twenty-eight cents 
has been paid for wools having a 60 
to 66 per cent shrinkage. 

Compared with last year, the cost 
of supplies is about 20 per cent high- 
er. 

Coyotes are more numerous here. 
Some sheepmen have had men on the 
lambing ground catching them and 
digging out their dens. 

Steven Doutre 


was very 


(Continued on page 39) 





Wyoming’s Annual 


Meeting 


HEEPMEN of Wyoming will as- 
semble at Sheridan the last three 
days of July to review past activities 
and plan for future work of the Wy- 
oming Wool Growers Association. This 
will be the thirty-second annual con- 
vention of the state organization and 
the subjects to be considered and the 
way in which they are to be handled 
insure just as great a success for this 
year’s meetings as has characterized 
the previous line of annual gatherings. 
Wyoming hospitality will be in evi- 
dence to furnish all those attending a 
most enjoyable time. 





Growers’ Support of 


A. W. IL. 


HE second year of operation of 

Associated Wool Industries finds 
a more encouraging financial support 
from the grower than was evidenced 
during its initial year, according to of- 
ficial announcement. 

As you know, the growers’ fund for 
the wool promotion work conducted by 
the A. W. I. is being raised by the de- 
duction of ten cents per bag of wool 
sold. Wool dealers and consignment 
houses make this deduction and turn 
the money over to the A. W. I. when 
producers have authorized them to do 
so by signing the necessary pledge 
cards. 

Last year, through lack of sufficient 
information on the part of wool grow- 
ers and failure of wool solicitors to push 
the matter, few cards were signed and 
little money turned to the A. W. I. as 
the growers’ share of the promotion 
fund for that year. But this year there 
has been a greater rallying to the cause. 
Producers’ associations endorsed the 
program at their annual conventions; 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion and their affiliated associations, and 
the wool dealers have cooperated in 
obtaining support from _ individual 
growers, and their contribution to the 
work of A. W. I. has moved upward 
and next year will probably find it 
reaching a still higher point. 


From the grower’s point of view, the 
objective of wool promotion is to in- 
crease the demand for wool in the 
United States to a point where there 
will be a safe margin of difference be- 
tween domestic consumption and do- 
mestic production. If consumption 
lags behind production, prices are in- 
evitably depressed. Only when do- 
mestic consumption is definitely ahead 
of domestic production can growers 
look forwardto security and profit, and 
secure the benefit which the tariff is 
designed to afford. Associated Wool In- 
dustries is aiming toward that accom- 
plishment, using every available avenue 
possible under the funds provided by 
the manufacturers, dealers and pro- 
ducers. 





W. L. Dutton Forest 
Service Grazing Chief 


ALT L. DUTTON, for several 

years range inspector of the For- 
est Service in the Pacific Northwest, 
has been appointed Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Range Management. He suc- 
ceeds C. E. Rachford, who recently was 
named Assistant Chief Forester. Mr. 
Dutton’s headquarters will be at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The chief of range management in 
the Forest Service is responsible for the 
administration of more than 80,000,000 
acres of range lands on the national 
forests. These ranges furnish summer 
grazing under permit for some 13,000,- 
000 livestock of all ages and are an im- 
portant factor in the country’s produc- 
tion of meat animals, hides, wool and 
mohair. Range management on the 
national forests looks to the equitable 
distribution of grazing privileges and 
effective utilization of the ranges, at the 
same time maintaining the range for- 
age aS a permanent and continuing 
resource. 


Mr. Dutton was raised on a ranch in 
eastern Oregon. After graduating from 
Oregon State College, he joined the 
Forest Service in Oregon, becoming a 
guard on the Fremont National Forest 
in 1911. He was later employed on the 
old Cascade National Forest, now the 
Willamette, and on the Whitman Na- 
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tional Forest, becoming forest ranger, 
grazing examiner, assistant range ex- 
aminer, and in 1925 a forest supervisor 
on the Malheur National Forest. Ip 
1930 he became regional forest inspec- 
tor for the Pacific Northwest Region 
with headquarters at Portland, Oregon, 

He again served as supervisor on the 
Whitman National Forest in 1933 and 
was promoted to senior regional forest 
inspector in 1935. He was detailed to 
the Washington office of the Forest 
Service in January, 1935, as assistant 
to Mr. Rachford. 

Mr. Dutton is now on an inspection 
trip over western ranges. 





Packaged Lamb Cuis 


RESH lamb cuts in cartons are now 

being offered to the trade by Swift 
and Company. Instead of buying a 
whole or any portion of a carcass, cut- 
ting and trimming it and worrying 
about what to do with the waste, the 
retailer can now buy just the cuts his 
trade demands ready for delivery. He 
knows exactly what the lamb is costing 
him and he is saved a lot in the time 
and labor that would be required to do 
the cutting himself. 

From the customer’s point of view, 
there are also many advantages. In the 
first place, the consumer will get lamb 
of choice quality, bearing the legend, 
“Swift’s Premium”; it will be properly 
cut and trimmed and wrapped for pro- 
tection. The freshness and flavor of 
the lamb is retained by having all the 
steps in its preparation taken in a tem- 
perature of 36 degrees, and of course, 
refrigeration continues all the way to 
the final purchaser. 

Fresh lamb legs in cartons come all 
ready for cooking, with the shank and 
excess fat off, and in weights averaging 
from seven to nine pounds. The shoul- 
ders are prepared without the neck, 
foreshank and breast, and include the 
first three ribs and weight from 41/ to 
six pounds. The purchaser of fresh 
lamb loins pays for just the loins, the 
kidney-knob, flank and excess fat hav- 
ing been removed. Fresh lamb breasts, 
averaging 214 to three pounds and 
trimmed of all extra fat and waste, also 
come ready for the kettle or the oven. 
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The Western Range 


Its History and Present Condition—A Program for Improvement 
as Proposed by the U. S. Forest Service 


7. program of how best to utilize 
or dispose of the lands of the elev- 
en western states has been an acute one 
for 50 years. It is becoming more so. 
This quickening of interest, particu- 
larly since 1934, has brought instability 
and perplexity to thousands of livestock 
producers whose records of efficiency 
and intelligent effort were at least equal 
to the average of American citizenship. 
The present generation still includes 
some of the original pioneers who 
“broke in” the country. Their immedi- 
ate descendants comprise most of the 
balance of the stockmen, many of 
whom are now imperiled in the status 
of their customary and essential use 
of lands producing forage for livestock. 


Belated action by a government that 
was guilty of gross economic and social 
errors now seems likely to make still 
worse errors, and to do more injustice 
in its experimenting toward a sound 
and sensible policy of land disposition 
and use of its remaining lands. And 
the action already taken, along with 
what appear to be serious proposals for 
further government action, concern not 
only the users of the government lands. 
They immediately affect all occupants 
of patented lands whether of a char- 
acter to furnish necessities for crop or 
livestock raising, or because of depend- 
ency upon employment of additional 
lands, the title of which still remains 
with the Federal Government or with 
some state or county. 


Senate Document No. 199 


These remarks, and others not set 
down, are prompted by this writer’s 
examination and partial reading of a 
new governmental document entitled 
“The Western Range,” which has been 
printed as United States Senate Docu- 
ment No. 199. This 600-page compila- 
tion is styled on its title page as “A Re- 
port on the Western Range—A Great 
But Neglected Natural Resource.” 


On the editorial page of the May 
issue of the Wool Grower I mentioned 
the fact that the Secretary of, Agricul- 


ture had submitted to the Senate a re- 
port on western grazing lands. I did 
not then comment upon the unimpor- 
tant fact that on a fine April day, fol- 
lowing a conversation with officials of 
the Forest Service, Senator Norris sug- 
gested to his fellow senators that they 
would do well to request the Secretary 
of Agriculture to submit such a report. 
Within three days it was received and 
ordered to be printed, and in due time 
became available under the official 
name and document already mentioned. 


Senate Document No. 199 shows 
that the work of preparing its contents 
was begun by the Forest Service in 
1932. Not that the document deals 
mainly with national forest ranges. On 
the contrary, it discusses all of the 
728 million acres of range lands so clas- 
sified as the major part of the 975 
millions of acres comprising the land 
area of eleven public land states. State 
and county lands, Indian lands, and the 
public domain, all have been scientifi- 
cally surveyed. In fact, the 128 million 
acres of Taylor district land, which is 
the figure used on page 7, receive the 
chief part of the attention of the thir- 
teen authors of that many sections of 
the report, and thirteen other Forest 
Service experts associated with them in 
the survey and compilation. 


Reason for the Report 


Necessity for this survey is stated by 
Mr. Earle H. Clapp, Associate Chief of 
the Forest Service, in his opening 69- 
page resume of the report. In discus- 
sing the relationship of forest ranges to 
the entire range problem, Mr Clapp 
says: 

The Forest Service is charged with the 
responsibility for the administration of some 
88 million acres of grazable land within the 
western national forests, of which 94 per 
cent is available for livestock. The national 
forest ranges are a much more important 
link in the western range problem than their 
acreage alone indicates. The impact upon 
their administration of a group of increas- 
ingly serious problems growing out of other 
range lands in the public domain, in the 
grazing districts now being formed under 
the provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act, 


and in private and in state or other public 
ownerships, as well as problems in the close- 
ly related crop agriculture, has forced the 
survey which has resulted in this report. 
Such action has been essential in order to 
safeguard the fundamental conservation 
principles which underlie national forest ad- 
ministration and even the integrity of the 
national forests themselves. 

Publication of this document at this 
time plainly is an attempt by the For- 
est Service to bring about the transfer 
of the Division of Grazing from the 
Department of the Interior to the De- 


.partment of Agriculture. This point is 


argued strongly at numerous places, be- 
ginning with Secretary Wallace’s letter 
of transmittal which includes the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

A third line of action is to put jurisdiction 
over publicly owned range lands on a sound 
basis. Unquestionably the only plan which 
can be defended is to concentrate responsi- 
bility for the administration of federal lands 
in a single department to avoid unnecessary 
duplications, excessive expenditures, and fun- 
damental differences in policies, and to ob- 
tain the highest efficiency in administration 
and the maximum of service to users. Since 
the administration of the range resource and 
its use is agriculture, and since the adminis- 
tration of federally owned ranges can and 
should be used as an affirmative means in the 
rehabilitation of western agriculture, the 
grazing districts and public domain should 
be transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Then on the following page, F. A. 
Silcox, Forest Service Chief, also says: 

If the Federal Government is to redeem its 
responsibilities, one of the first and most im- 
portant needs is, therefore, the concentra- 
tion of responsibility in a single federal de- 
partment. This should include responsibility 
for whatever additional and feasible action 
is required to put privately owned range 
lands in a satisfactory status. Such concen- 
tration affords the only effective way to stop 
the depletion of ranges under way for 50 
years, and to start them on the upgrade. Fur- 
thermore, such concentration affords the 
only effective means to integrate range use 
soundly with the other forms of western 
agriculture of which it is an essential part. 
Since the problem is wholly agricultural, 
concentration must be in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Criticism of Taylor Act 

Then, on page 33, Mr. Clapp, Asso- 
ciate Forester, criticizes the Taylor law 


and the employment in administration 
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of the local district boards. He objects 
to “restrictive clauses” of the law in 
these words: 


The provisions of the act making the graz- 
ing privilege an adjunctive right in propor- 
tion to land and range-water ownership, 
perpetuate and enhance existing monopolies 
in land use with a public resource and may 
even encourage further monopolies. Adjust- 
ments needed to make the grazing privilege 
more fully supplement crop and other range 
lands, and contribute to the maximum num- 
ber of satisfactory economic home units are 
hampered and may be blocked. Some provi- 
sions of the act may make grazing privileges 
practically vested rights and prevent reduc- 
tions needed for range protection. 

Cooperation with local associations of 
stockmen and appropriate state agencies is 
provided. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this desirable feature should be made the 


main instrument of administration. Present 


indications are that local control will be 
largely by advisers elected by the stockmen 
except for supervision and basic technical 
criteria for conservation of the natural re- 
sources by government personnel. The dan- 
ger is that because of economic pressure 
stockmen will not impose sufficient restric- 
tion upon themselves and their neighbors to 
rehabilitate the range and manage it satis- 
factorily, and that they may not amply 
safeguard other resources such as water- 
sheds, recreation, and game, in which the 
general public is vitally interested. It is 
questionable whether the incentive for good 
management will be greater than under com- 
plete private ownership. 

At another place, Mr. C. L. Forsling 
goes into an eight-page criticism of the 
shortcomings of the Taylor Grazing 
Act. He particularly stresses the “Dan- 
ger of Range Rights Becoming Estab- 
lished.” 


In all, it is abundantly plain that 
the proposal of the Forest Service to 
take charge of all government lands 
also contemplates repeal of large parts 
of the Grazing Act, and particularly 
those parts calculated to recognize 
claims of property owners and prior 
users of the range. All must be left to 
the beneficent judgment of the forest 
officials as head keepers of the ark of 
the conservation policy. They would 
prefer that the law for regulation of 
the public domain should go no farther 
than existing law concerning utilization 
of resources of forest lands. That law 
merely empowers the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to enforce such rules and regu- 
lations as he deems. necessary to carry 
out what he considers to be desirable 
national policies. 


Range Instability 

It is more than a possibility that the 
plan of administration desired and pro- 
posed by Senate Document No. 199 can 
come into effect. The bare possibility 
of such an event, and the consequences 
that would follow require that western 
stockmen give more study to their un- 
stable position through dependence up- 
on use of government lands. This inse- 
curity is the weakest link in western ag- 
riculture. It directly affects one half 
of the livestock in the range area of 
the eleven states, since only about one 
half of the range lands are privately 
owned. The proportion affected is in 
fact more than one half because much 
of the privately owned range land is 
held by men whose operations also re- 
quire the use of additional acres for 
grazing purposes. 

The question is broader than the in- 
terests of the stockmen or of the west- 
ern states. It affects the nation’s food 
supply to the extent of 10.7 per cent 
of the entire production of cattle, and 
touches 48.5 per cent of the lamb and 
wool supply. 

Tthe authors of this document, who 
are more than leaders in the conserva- 
tion ideas, cannot be called illogical for 
making their criticisms and for endeav- 
oring to be placed in charge of all an- 
gles of the conservation of resources of 
government lands. The writer always 
has endeavored to promote better feel- 
ings and relationships between forest 
officials and their grazing permittees. I 
have recognized that, at times, stock- 
men’s criticism of the forest officials 
went too far or failed to recognize those 
officials’ responsibilities and the pres- 
sure for drastic action exacted by 
sources that could not be ignored while 
continuing in government service. In 
the June issue of the Wool Grower I 
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made the suggestion that stockmen 
might after all consider the chance for 
general advantage through concentra- 
tion of all grazing administration in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

But Senate Document No. 199 proves 
my attitude to have been wrong. Per- 
haps the users of the government graz- 
ing never can achieve real stability. Per- 
haps they cannot receive from their 
government that recognition of their 
position of their national service 
which an impartial tribunal on econom- 
ic and social justice would award to 
them. But in the light of the presenta- 
tions and proposals put forth in this 
Senate Document, it is clearly impos- 
sible for stockmen to consent to the 
extension of Forest Service control ov- 
er the public domain. And since this 
document is the expression of so large 
a part of the executive officials of the 
Forest Service, it also is impossible for 
stockmen to continue to free them from 
the charge of endeavoring to enlarge the 
field and powers of their bureau and 
failing to preserve a fair and common 
sense conception of their job in its re- 
lation to public interest and a practical 
governmental policy. 

In closing this discussion prompted 
by the remarkable and disappointing 
document that just has appeared I shall 
review some of the statements and opin- 
ions that are necessary to those who 
cannot read it, and who still wish to 
know what the Forest Service thinks 
it sees in the picture of the western 
range. 


Range Depletion 


The acreage of each class of grazing 
lands in this eleven-state area is shown 
in the following table, the extent of de- 
pletion being entered in the column at 
the right. 


Range Areas and Depletion by Ownership 








Range Area 


Ownership or Control 


Per Cent of 


Acres Depletion 





Federal 
National Forests 
Public Domain 
Indian Lands 
State and County 
Private 


87,954,000 30 
127,792,000 67 
48,391,000 51 
65,516,000 49 
375,546,000 51 








728,196,000 


52% Average 




















TOPS 


at the 


California 
Ram Sale 





Sacramento, Calif. 


May 27-28, 1936 





The $225 Imported Suf- 
folk Ram Consigned by How- 
ard Vaughn, Dixon, Calif., 
and Purchased by W. P. 
Hubbard, Junction City, Ore- 
gon. 


Corriedale eYarling Ram 
Sold by Malcolm Moncreif fe, 
Big Horn, Wyoming, (left) 
to R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Land- 
ing, Calif. (right), at $310. 


Rambouillet Yearling Ram 
Purchased by J. W. Owens & 
Sons, Ozona, Texas, for $300 
from Bullard Bros., Wood- 
land, Calif. 





























The fact that the entire range area 
has been damaged to the extent of 52 
per cent is alarming. It also is surpris- 
ing and disconcerting to find that pri- 
vately owned lands have been injured 
to the extent of 51 per cent. The only 
comfort. for a westerner or a conserva- 


tionist is in the fact that the forest 
lands, though in shockingly bad shape, 
are better than those of any other class. 
It becomes interesting to know how this 
depletion is measured. We find that the 
standard is represented by the “virgin 
state” now to be seen only in “ungrazed 
fence corners, cemeteries, and railroad 
rights-of-way.” The virgin state is pic- 
tured from the writings of the buffalo 
hunters and the forty-niners. All was 
luxuriant profusion of tall grass and 
luscious plants. The authors of the 
document make no reference to other 
tecords of other travelers by more 
northern routes who set down their dif- 
ficulties in finding feed for their saddle 


horses on the virgin range. Of course, 
government research men of today 
readily can determine the number of 
each type of plants per square yard or 
square mile, and their growth. But just 
how corresponding figures were ob- 
tained for the virgin state to use in cal- 
culating percentages of depletion is not 
disclosed. Critics of the authors will be 
inclined to suppose that the assumed 
virgin standard is too optimistic and 
having been created for comparison 
with present plant cover and vigor, ex- 
aggerates the percentages of depletion. 

The original carrying capacity of the 
whole western range is considered to 
have been 22.5 million animal units, a 
unit being one horse, one cow, or five 
sheep. The present stocking is placed 
at 17.3 million animal units and the 
present capacity, under proper manage- 
ment, is placed at 10.8 million animal 
units. An early reduction to the latter 
figure is strongly advocated. It would 


mean a cut of 38 per cent in the pres- 
ent flocks and herds of the western 
range country. 

In the mind of a practical man, there 
naturally arises the question: Is the 
claimed 52 per cent depletion really so 
dreadfully serious as it at first appears? 
Assuming that the virgin standard ac- 
tually is known and that the 52 per 
cent figure is correct, then, would it be 
possible to allow any use at all without 
bringing on depletion? 

Of course there has been overstock- 
ing in some cases. And of course some 
style of regulation is called for on lands 
that cannot be protected and sensibly 
utilized in the lack of any plan or poli- 
cy. But after all, are the experts right 
in asking that this fictional virgin range 
state is a proper goal for today? So 
long as conservation theory allows any 
utilization of resources, it must seem 
that such a goal is not consistent with 
national interest. 
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Forest Grazing States 

To the accused despoiler of our re- 
sources, there is a moiety of solace in 
the document’s frank admission that 
even after 30 years of unlimited power 
to regulate, the forest grazing lands 
lack 30 per cent of equaling their virgin 
state. During the last five years, there 
actually has been a downward trend on 
19 per cent of the area. It is shown 
that in 30 years of government control, 
the percentage of virgin state condition 
has been raised from 51 to 70. The 
document states that further cuts of 
6.5 per cent on numbers of stock under 
present permits are needed to do away 
with all overgrazing on the forests. It 
is expected that during the next 50 
years the present grazing capacity can 
be increased by 20 per cent: 

The old Forest Service doubtful con- 
ception of economic and social policy 
in respect to distribution of grazing per- 
mits is reiterated in these words: 

Many problems remain to be solved. Fur- 
ther adjustments are needed to reduce use to 
the grazing capacity of the range. Seasonal 
changes are needed on 12 per cent of the 
grazing allotments. Management plans in- 
cluding range inventories have not been 
completed for all the ranges. * * * 
Probably the biggest single unsolved problem 
in connection with the national-forest ranges 
is the development of a more adequate basis 
for distributing grazing privileges in accord- 
ance with sound social and economic policies. 
This involves correcting maladjustments in 
land use on outside agricultural land as well 
as a resurvey of national-forest policies. Ad- 
ditional research is the foundation to the 
solution of many of the problems, 

The aim of protecting the small operator 
and affording him the opportunity to build 
up an economic home unit has been accomp- 
lished only in part. National-forest admin- 
istration helped to put an end to range wars, 
eliminated the nomad operator on the sum- 
mer range, and protected the little man 
against monopoly of the range by his strong- 
er, more aggressive neighbor. Small operators 
have been afforded more than equal oppor- 
tunity with large operators to use the range. 
The various other elements in range livestock 
production, including credits, markets, cost 
of feed, and land values, have been far less 
stable or dependable than the availability and 
cost of national-forest range forage. How- 
ever, the expectation that many of the 
smaller operators would build up into units 
capable of satisfactorily maintaining a family 
has not been realized. Large operators are 
fewer in number and have been reduced in 
size in order both to stop overgrazing the 
range and to make more range available to 
small operators. Nevertheless, the relative 


number of small operators and the average 
number of cattle grazed by them have not 
been increased, although there has been an 
increase in the number of small sheep own- 
ers. The lack of increases in the case of 
cattle is believed to be due in a large degree 
to maladjustments in land use and ownership 
outside the national forests and in some de- 
gree, probably, to a too conservative appli- 
cation of the redistribution policy. 


The document contains elaborations 
of the familiar presentations of claim- 
ed economic and social advantages of 
more wildlife, more recreation, more 
watershed protection and erosion cor- 
rection. Most of the arguments are 
partly good. But the Forest Service 
view of proper “multple use” of the re- 
sources still seems to be based too large- 
ly on the enhancement and _glorifica- 
tion of their own bureau to be warmly 
received even by those concerned only 
with economics and social improve- 
ment. The stockmen’s view of such 
matters is of course wholly ignored by 
the officials because it is regarded as a 
selfish one. 


Bureau Conflicts 


The document is most comprehen- 
sive. It covers the history, present con- 
dition and future of all classes of pri- 
vate and government lands in eleven 
states. Its authors are wholly sincere 
and it undoubtedly is their aim to be 
constructive, not only for themselves, 
but for what they conceive to be pub- 
lic welfare. Perhaps their vociferous 
criticism of and contempt for all that 
has been done by western people and 
interests, particularly stockmen, ne- 
cessitates their strongly socialistic plans 
for improvement back to the “virgin 
state” through disregard for any form 
of recognized claims to use of resources 
of government lands or the possibilities 
of establishing such. 

After all, it is not through the radi- 
cal views expressed over proper land 
management and forage production and 
use that this document reopens and ag- 
gravates the old antagonisms. That 
feeling which was so pronounced and 


injurious to both sides until ten years 
ago is now foolishly stirred up again 
from Washington by the new and 
stronger emphasis upon economic and 
social theories upon which the West 
cannot accept the dictum of a group 
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trained only in timber culture and 
range management. 

One effect must certainly be to force 
those concerned with the public domain 
strongly toward the Department of the 
Interior even with all its disappoint- 
ments and defects in administration of 
the Taylor Act. 

The theory of consolidating all nec- 
essary government supervision of land 
resources in a single department is 
sound. But such consolidation under 
the authors of Senate Document No. 
199 would cost the country much more 
through high expenditure and economic 
and social injustices than is now being 
lost through the inefficiencies arising 
from and chargeable to the interbureau 
warfare at Washington. Perhaps the 
western stockmen are mistaken, but at 
present they do not feel that the De- 
partment of the Interior, with all its 
mistakes which must be combated, is 
so dominated as is the present person- 
nel of the Department of Agriculture, 
by harmful conceptions of the proper 
place of private enterprise in American 
economy and government. FRM 





Drouth Relief 


HE Federal Government has an- 
nounced renewal of the 1934 
drouth relief operations. The affected 
area is reported to include all of the 
central states and most of the eastern 
states except those immediately bor- 
dering on the Atlantic Coast. 

Special freight rates for the move- 
ment of livestock and feed have already 
been ararnged for Eastern Montana, 
Wyoming, and for North and South 
Dakota. Secretary Wallace has an- 
nounced that a cattle purchasing pro- 
gram which may amount to as much 
as 30 million dollars is about ready for 
operation. It was unofficially learned 
that a conference was to be held on 
July 10 at St. Paul for consideration of 
a plan of government purchases of 
sheep along lines similar to those em- 
ployed in 1934. 

No special provision was made by 
Congress for this work, which is being 
handled under the general relief ap- 
propriations apportioned by the Presi- 
dent to the relief and _ resettlement 
administration. 
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National Wool Marketing Corporation 


Western Growers Strongly Advised to 
Hold Firmly the Remaining 
Portion of the 1936 Clip 


Growers Who Still Own Their Own Wool Hold 
Key to Market Situation 


 aeovigabe the usual holiday mid-season quiet spell that 

the wool market is now experiencing, all factors in the 
trade are unanimous in the opinion that the raw wool mar- 
ket is fundamentally sound. 

There has been a great deal of buying in recent months 
in the West by dealers and manufacturers, and it is esti- 
mated that approximately 75 per cent of the current wool 
clip has been sold. From the raw material standpoint, this 
is a very strong situation and the western wool growers are 
strongly advised to hold their wools for higher prices for 
the balance of the season. A very large percentage of the 
territory wool clip has been purchased in the West on a 
basis of about 85 to 88 cents clean landed without profit. 
The 30 per cent of the growers who still own their own clips 
are in a key position. Merchants owning wools at the 
above cost did not buy these wools with the intention of 
taking a loss and will, of course, hold them until mill de- 
mand develops. It appears, therefore,that if the growers 
still holding 30 per cent of the 1936 clip will consign the 
wool held at country points, such action would go a long 
way toward establishing a market for the remainder of the 
year. 

There is no doubt that for the most part newly pur- 
chased territory wools held by dealers in eastern markets 
are in very strong hands and will be held for higher values. 
The attempt now being made by topmakers and manufac- 
turers to establish a lower market is not meeting with much 
success, nor is it liable to do so. 

The heavyweight season is now rapidly coming to a 
close and the market just now is in between seasons, as the 
lightweight season is expected to open in the New York 
goods market in August. In the meantime, topmakers and 
wool manufacturers requiring further wool supplies will be 
quick to take advantage of the present quiet spell and press 
for lower values, all of which will be met with very stiff 
price resistance in the Boston and eastern markets. It is 


of paramount importance that western wool growers do 
likewise and hold their remaining 30 per cent of unsold wool 
at firm prices. With the resumption of increased orders on 
lightweights, men’s wear, and the additional demand now 
developing for women’s suits and cloaks for travel wear, 
higher prices may be firmly anticipated when the next sea- 
son actually gets under way, for it should be remembered 
that of the 340 million pounds of the 1936 clip, 240 million 
pounds is estimated to have already found its way to the 
Boston market either direct to manufacturers or placed in 
stock by merchants. 

Reports from midwestern best fleece wool states indicate 
that buying which has recently been quite active has now 
slowed down, but market quotations are continuing firm. 
Dealers and manufacturers have been heavy purchasers, 
with the result that top prices have been received for good 
and choice lines of three-eighths and quarterblood staple 
wools on the basis of 37 to 38 cents f. o. b. cars. Mixed 
lines of similar wools from Iowa, Missouri and bordering 
states have been quoted in some cases at two cents a pound 
less. Good fleeces, both medium and delaines, are firmly 
held in the Boston wool market at this time. It is said that 
midwestern dealers, because of their great numbers, pur- 
chased a larger percentage of the fleece wool clip than 
Boston Merchants. It is from this source that weakness is 
heped for by manufacturers. Frequently these smaller 
dealers are not equipped to hold for market development. 
It is safe to say, however, that there is less fleece wool 
available in Boston at the present time than in a like period 
for many years. 

Reports from abroad show that the foreign wool mar- 
kets are holding up very well for the most part. At the 
London Colonial sales of July 7 Merinos were down about 
5 per cent and fine crossbreds, grade comparable to our 
half-blood domestic wool, were off 10 per cent, while medium 
and low crossbreds were unchanged. Notwithstanding this 
temporary dip, the foreign markets are in a cery strong posi- 
tion. As indicated in former market reports made by the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, practically all of the Au- 
stralian-South American clips are out of the growers’ hands 
and are now the property of merchants in London, Brad- 
ford and the Continent. There are no over supplies of wool 
anywhere in the world. While the situation in the contin- 
ental countries has been rather complicated, information 
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from such sources indicates that wool values on the whole 
are very firm, patricularly in England and France. Recent 
clean-up sales at the close of the Australian wool season at 
Brisbane report good support on the part of England 
but with absolutely no buying on the part of Japan, owing 
to trade differences with Australia. A special cable re- 
ceived at Boston, from Brisbane on July 2 stated that com- 
petition was keen for all good selections. The general con- 
tinental situation is insufficiently clear for any definite pre- 
dictions. 

It is of interest to note that Japan has been making 
price inquiries in the Boston market on various grades but 
no business has been reported from this source. It is dif- 
ficult to see just how Japan can take wool from this market 
due to the fact that we are now receiving almost full bene- 
fit of a 34-cent clean content duty on domestic wools in 
this market, as compared with foreign wools of equal 
quality. 

Much more activity is now reported from the wool 
goods market in New York and the demand has broadened 
out all along the line for all kinds of wool goods. Consid- 
erable interest at present is reported on women’s wear for 
travel coats, chiefly on the order of woolens. While business 
on men’s wear has been only nominal, renewed interest and 
business has recently taken place on these lines. Unfilled 
orders for the entire wool textile industry were unofficially 
estimated at about 38,000,000 linear yards or the equiva- 
lent production of three months at the present rate of ma- 
chine activity. Women’s wear business is definitely report- 
ed on the pick-up and sales are now averaging around 1,- 
500,000 yards a week; all indications are pointing to a good 
lightweight season this fall. 

Close observers of market trends are not in complete 
agreement that the full impetus has been received from pay- 
ments of soldier bonuses. In the New England area alone, 
according to Post Office estimates, only $13,000,000 from 
a possible $35,000,000 due in checks, has been cashed up 
to this time. The United States Treasury, at Washington, 
reported last Tuesday that only 43 per cent has been 
cashed by the veterans. It is now pointed out that, owing 
to seasonal influences, bonus spending will perhaps be more 
definitely reflected in lightweight materials and will con- 
tribute to replacements on women’s as well as men’s wear 
over a rather extended period. 

The latest available reports from the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, show that for the month of May, 
there was 96 per cent activitly for broad looms compared 
with 94.2 per cent for the same month of the previous year. 
Narrow looms also showed a two per cent improvement for 
the same period. 

Last year government departments purchased heavily 
of various wool materials which served greatly to strengthen 
the prices of raw wool. While no definite estimates have 
been obtainable it is believed that the Army, Navy and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps will be in the market again 
this fall for additional wool cloth contracts on a generous 
basis to meet the requirements of these important branches 
of the service. 
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It has been noted in the West that those in charge of 
large concentrated holdings of territory wools for auction 
sales or otherwise have displayed exceptional judgment jn 
refusing to accept lower values and have promptly canceled 
their sales. There is absolutely no good reason why grow- 
ers should sacrifice their wools at this time for lower prices, 
On the other hand, there is a splendid opportunity present- 
ed to growers now to consign their wools direct to the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, who are and have been 
strong and consistent holders for higher wool values. In 
fact, any wool grower who is in need of spot cash would 
do well to first contact the regional wool cooperative or 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation before disposing 
of his wools. The National welcomes direct inquiries from 
individual growers in the field at all times regarding market 
conditions, prices and advances, and you may be assured 
that prompt replies will be forthcoming. 





June-July Frequently a Period of Sea- 
sonal Dullness in the Marketing 
of Raw Wool 


HE marketing f raw wool is a variable function and, like 

all other agricultural basic products, wool also is sub- 
ject to the law of supply and demand. In recent years 
wool growers expect wool manufacturers and merchants to 
purchase the bulk of the entire domestic wool clip in the 
two or three months of the shearing season. Many of the 
old-timers easily recall that the bulk of the wool was con- 
signed and marketed througholit the whole year as manu- 
facturing requirements developed. Manufacturers have no 
inclination or desire to purchase the whole year’s require- 
ment of raw wool in two or three months’ time, and the 
attempt on the part of the growers to dispose of the whole 
clip as rapidly as shorn forces a glutting of the market. 





A review of the wool statistics showing market 
trends, price advances and declines on raw wool 
during an extended period discloses the interesting 
information that in about ten out of twelve years 
a seasonal dullness develops towards the middle 
of June and extends possibly through the entire 
month of July. 











Marketing authorities agree that such a quiet spell is 
created chiefly by the change-over from the heavyweight 
to the lightweight seasons. The heavyweight season gener- 
ally opens about January and lasts until about the end of 
June, and the lightweight season generally opens about the 
first of September and has its run through the balance of 
the year. If, however, there is an extraordinarily heavy 
demand for wool goods and materials, this quiet spell is 
less apt to be emphasized, as happened last year when about 
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one half of the 1934 clip was consumed along with the 1935 
wool production. 

This year, buying has proceeded much more rapidly 
and approximately 70 per cent of the clip has been sold in 
the two months of May and June. This wool is produced 
over a vast territory in the West, extending from the Rio 
Grande to the Canadian border and in round figures in- 
cludes about 340 million pounds, without allowing for some 
60 to 75 million pounds of pulled wool which is turned out 


during the year. 
The marketing of 
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Cooperative Marketing of Farm Prod- 
ucts in the United States Definitely 
Increased Since 1928— Interest 
Developing Also for Con- 
sumer Cooperatives 


EMBERS of cooperatives in the United States will be 
interested to know that during the past week a special 
commission of five men, selected by President Roosevelt, 
sailed from New 





such a tremendous 
quantity of raw wool 
in two months’ time 
can hardly be de- 
scribed as an orderly 
method of market- 
ing, and while wool 
dealers in the East, 
especially in Boston, 
experience little dif- 
ficulty in procuring 
the necessary bank 
credit to purchase as 
much of this wool as 
they desire to take 
on, it should be un- 
derstood that the 
quantities involved 
are much too huge 
for the wool manufacturers to purchase and absorb in such 
a short time. 


ce ook 


 . 


An unusual opportunity is therefore open to the dealers 
to inject themselves in between these two important 
branches of the wool textile industry, namely production 
and manufacturing, and it enables them to control and de- 
press wool values to their own monetary advantage. 

It is at this particular time that we wish to bring to 
the attention of the wool growers of this country the possible 
advantages they may derive from consigning their wool 
to the National Wool Marketing Corporation, which has the 
financial and warehouse facilities carefully to grade and 
market this wool in an orderly manner throughout the sea- 
son as it may be required. It is only when wool market- 
ing is conducted in such a manner that growers will find it 
possible to reap full cash value for their wool products. 

It has been conservatively estimated by agricultural 
United 
States could easily effect an approximate savings of over 


marketing experts that the wool growers of the 


10 million dollars annually by the careful preparation, grad- 
ing, and marketing of their wool products; and cooperative 
marketing methods are unmistakably pointing the way in 
the right direction. 


Officers of the Naional Wool Marketing Corporation: Left to Right, D. E. Judd, 
Treasurer; Edward Sargent, Vice President; C. J. Fawcett, General Manager 
and Charles Redd, President. 


York for Europe to 
conduct extensive 
studies of coopera- 
tive marketing meth- 
ods employed in 
eight principal coun- 
tries, particularly in 
Denmark, Sweden 
and England. 

It is of singular 
interest to members 
of the wool coopera- 
tive that the first co- 
operative society of 
modern times was 
organized in the 
wool textile industry 
at Rochdale, Eng- 
land, in 1884. It was 
a consumer cooperative backed by some 28 weavers work- 
ing for exceptionally low wages, but determined to effect 
economies in their purchases of food and clothing. Since 
the formation of the Rochdale society, the consumer-cooper- 
ative movement in England has grown to such an extent 
that in 1934 similar British cooperatives paid to their mem- 
bers more than 92 millions in dividends, besides paying 23 
millions in interest on their capital stock. 

According to Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of the 
Cooperative League of the United States, and a member of 
the Presidential Committee to investigate cooperative meth- 
ods abroad, the total international membership today ex- 
ceeds a hundred million persons with more than 200,000 
societies. In Great Britain, more than 7,000,000 persons 
are actively affiliated with cooperative societies, represent- 
ing in families about half the total population of the coun- 
try. There is a tremendous field for the expansion of the 
cooperative movement in the United States especially in 
the agricultural producing regions, but until 1928 the num- 
ber of cooperative societies was relatively small. During 
1928, however, with the establishment of the Federal Farm 
Board by Herbert Hoover, large cooperative marketing 
associations were inaugurated to cover all principal farm 
products, and in the majority of cases, where proper man- 
agement was established, have done remarkably well. 








Leading economists are of the opinion that cooperative 
marketing is largely an administrative function and depends 
to a great extent on efficient type of personnel for its suc- 
cess. As the recent financial distress has taught many the 
important lesson of economy, it is thought that: the cooper- 
ative movement will experience a large expansion within 
the next few years. At present, there are individual co- 
opratives specializing in the handling of livestock and meats, 
wool, cotton, fruits and vegetables, grain and dairy prod- 
ucts. The time may also come in the near future when the 
cooperatives will enlarge their activities to serve the pro- 
ducers in purchasing farm equipment, machinery and farm 
supplies at low prices. 

President Charles Redd of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation has repeatedly emphasized to members 
of the National the fact that according to his experience the 
wool cooperative has been right on the market in seven years 
out of ten, and that all wool growers should avail them- 
selves of such highly efficient wool marketing service. This 
is undoubtedly true on livestock and other agricultural 


cooperatives as well. In view of the previous information 
cooperative marketing is unquestionably sound and should 
be vigorously pushed in the United States. 

Cooperative associations should meet together, hold 
conventions, and discuss their mutual problems, and at the 
same time enlist every modern advertising and publicity 
method to get their message over to the fellow producers 
and urge them to join their particular co-op for their own 
financial good. 

Benjamin Franklin, noted economist of his day, said 
that every penny saved, is a penny earned. I know of no 
situation where this statement is more truly applicable than 
upon the entire aggregate of farm products where the pen- 
nies come very quickly into their own. 

The principles of cooperative marketing are now being 
taught in many of the leading universities and agricultural 
colleges, and it is rapidly becoming a decisive factor in con- 
tributing to the financial welfare and happiness of millions 
of agriculturalists in the West. 








A Wool Man Philosophizes 


This is a letter sent out on June 22, 1936, by Dan 
J. O’Loughlin, head of the Western Office of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, at Salt Lake City, to the 
fieldmen of his district. It does not make any difference 
what your attitude toward consignment may be—nor what 
your attitude on any question is—you’ll enjoy reading it. 


HIS district has shipped approximately 5,692,000 

pounds to date, a gain of 494,000 pounds for the past 
week. The most encouraging thing about last week’s result 
is that the tonnage came from sections where our men had 
convinced themselves their remaining growers were going 
to sell anyway, so what the hell. Their amazement at being 
able to secure wool in the face of what they had thought was 
an adverse situation was a real shock to them, and this with 
a large tonnage of wool stored here and there in their par- 
ticular sections. Somewhere in a magazine article we read 
something like this, “The human family seem to need a 
severe shock now and then, to make them realize that they 
are the captains of their souls and the masters of their des- 
tiny At such times, the spirit of man has a chance to rise to 
its greatest heights and prove that it really has power.”— 
We think Max Schmeling read this also. 

We are in a philosophical mood today, so much so that 
we won’t say much about the National—whether it is 
“grower owned and grower controlled,” or whether we can 
put the wool from “the sheep’s back to your back,” etc. We 
think you know all about that. Nor will we mention the high 
wool market in the East or how badly we need consignments 
—we think you know all about that too. But for the benefit 
of you who are finding the track a bit muddy and the going 
rough, we would say that you used to have all the drive in 
the world and you can again reverse your mental attitude 
and let your mind run into the bright, limitless field of 
possibilities. 


We, too, have heard our friendly enemies say that at 
last we were through, a broken down one-wheel wagon with 
our goat firmly lashed to a Boston tree stump. But the wool 
is coming to us and the tonnage we secure this year will 
surprise even ourselves—maybe it’s a year of surprises; with 
Al Smith taking his walk, Haile Selassie his run, and Mrs. 
Dionne’s coming blessed events, we would rather say it is 
a year of upsets, for it surely is, and we think Joe Louis 
would appreciate this crack. Our immediate thought is to 
thank something or other for our own good thick hide and 
saving sense of humor, and as we reach for our third glass 
of bonus beer we somehow think of the old chap who hung 
the sign over his desk which read, “I am an old man and 
have had many troubles, but most of them never happened,” 
which remark we heartily commend to you. 

Seriously though, it is our pride and boast that we are 
the most efficient wool organization in the country today, 
and any serious attention we pay to odious comparisons or 
reminders leads almost invariably to a feeling of inferiority 
and discouragement and adds further obstacles to achieving 
our longed-for goal—a good working tonnage for the Na- 
tional. We will continue to bend every effort to secure this 
tonnage because we are not now and never have been an 
organization of welchers, on the contrary the whole structure 
of the National is built on honor and faith. Cooperation 
without trust, faith and honor is impossible, in fact, cooper- 
tion and mutual dependence are the foundations of our 
Corporation, and more than at any previous time we depend 
upon one another for the accomplishment of our aim and 
purpose. Speculators in wool, who are gamblers no less than 
speculators in anything else, cannot be expected to see eye to 
eye with us, and there is no reason why they should. We 
haven’t much time left to get the wool, let’s go after it 
harder than ever. We have the ability and the character— 
the best recommendation for any job. Let’s continue to 
live up to it! 





The National Wool Grower 
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East African Wool Grower Visits U. S. 


events among 7,000 delegates who attended the 
meeting of The Farm Women’s Association of the 
World in Washington, D. C., in June, was a prominent wool 
grower named Lady Eleanor Cole from Kenya Colony, East 
Africa. Lady Cole was very much interested in learning 
about the most recent cooperative wool marketing develop- 
ments in this country and talked at length to the writer on 
this subject. Lady Cole operates an 80,000 acre sheep ranch 
on which she runs 30,000 sheep. She has been capably 
handling all the ranch operations since her husband’s death 
in 1929. 

Sheep are raised in Africa primarily for the production 
of wool. Only 10,000 of her sheep are breeding ewes; the 
remainder are wethers ranging from two to five years of age. 
The ewes are not bred until they are two years old. After 
learning of the problems of the wool growers in this country 
she pointed out that her problems were considerably greater 
than those which we have in the large producing areas in 
the West. 

Her sheep are run in small bands and must be fenced 
every night because of the great number of wild animals. 
Among other animals are lions, cheetahs and leopards which 
kill every sheep that is not put in an enclosure and guarded. 
Rolls of wire fencing are kept at many places throughout 
the ranch for the handy use of the native herders. Lady Cole 
stated that the wild animal problem was probably their 
greatest and their big task before them was to exterminate 
them. Losses each year from this source are tremendous. 
She stated that the animals probably were also responsible 
for the great number of internal parasites which infest the 
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sheep in that country. The animals pollute the water holes 
which the bands of sheep have to use. As a result every 
animal has to be treated each month for one or more of the 
internal parasites. 

It is necessary for the wool growers to use native help 
and consequently modern methods are often slow in coming 
in use. Due to the fact it is almost an impossible task to 
teach the natives to operate machinery, the 30,000 sheep are 
sheared by hand twice a year. 

According to Lady Cole, when wool is ready to be 
marketed in East Africa it is not turned over to speculators 
but is consigned either to England or France where it is sold 
in an orderly manner by a broker on a commission basis. 
Lady Cole stated that shortly after the War speculators did 
invade the country seeking wool and a few growers were in- 
duced to sell one clip in that manner. It was soon realized, 
however, that the speculator received the best of the deal and 
since then they have taken their own chances on the markets 
by consigning. East African wool growers may not have 
modern appliances to help them in their production problems 
but they certainly are farther advanced in their marketing 
practices than the growers in this country. 

Considerable interest is being shown in cooperative 
marketing in Kenya Colony. However, it has only gained 
headway with the maize growers on the smaller tracts 
of land. 

The point where Lady Cole operates has only been civ- 
ilized for a little over thirty years and the progress which 
already has been made speaks well for the type of people 
which have colonized the section. Lady Cole indicates that 
in the next decade it is probable that considerable progress 


will be made in cooperative marketing. J. M. Coon. 

































The Wyoming Wool 
Auction 


HE first Wyoming Wool Auction 

was held at Casper on June 25 
and the results should have been pleas- 
ing to the severest critics of the auction 
system. Only one small lot of wool 
was sold, a little over two thousand 
pounds of choice three-eighths blood 
and quarter blood wool being sold at 
3714 cents to a representative of Mer- 
tion & Wilkins and the Utah Woolen 
Mills. 

The wools were carefully examined 
and appraised and were on display for 
examination by buyers for the two 
days preceeding the sale. Representa- 
tives of dealers, commission houses 
and topmakers carefully examined the 
wools but when it came to bidding on 
the wools most of the prospective buy- 
ets were silent. 

The market at the time of the sale 


was much quieter than it had been for 
some time and a number of the dealers 
were out of the market. Two of the 
large houses in Boston had telegraphed 
us the evening before the sale saying 
that they had intended to bid at the 
sale but owing to the quiet situation 
in Boston and in the goods market that 
they were temporarily out of the mar- 
ket. 


Most of the wools offered at the sale 
had reserve bids placed on them on the 
basis of 85 cents clean landed Boston, 
while most of the buyers seemed to 
have limits of 80 cents clean or less. 

The auction sale did bring out one 
fact which should interest all growers, 
and that is that there is a vast dif- 
ference in the value of wool. For ex- 
ample, on the wools offered in the sale 
there was a difference of 11 cents per 
grease pound between the values plac- 
ed on the lowest priced clip and the 
highest priced clip. 





Each grower who consigned wool to 
the sale was told the character, grade, 
condition and shrinkage of his wool 
and he placed the reserve price on his 
own wool knowing its real value. We 
believe that this knowledge of the 
value of his wool given to the grower 
is the most valuable part of an auction 
sale. 

The growers who consigned their 
wool to the sale were not discouraged 
and it was decided to hold another sale 
at a later date when the wool market 
is more active and there was a demand 
for wool. The principal trouble was 
that the sale was held at the wrong 
time, at a quiet period in the market, 
and is practically the same thing that 
happened at the first offering at the 
Ogden wool auctions last year when 
the first sale was held early in July 
with results about the same as at the 
reecnt Casper sale. (Wyoming Wool 
Grower) 

























Greetings To All State 
And Local Officers 
And Members 


S this is vacation time I find my- 
self reviewing the activities of the 
state and local auxiliaries organized and 
functioning under the national organ- 
ization. May I wish for all a very 
happy and profitable vacation, that 
when the club year starts in the fall 
you will all come back with the zest 
and zeal that makes for progression and 
success in your endeavors. To the of- 
ficers and members I express apprecia- 
tion for your loyal support. 


I quote Fra Elbertus: “An educated 
man is one with a universal sympathy 
for everything that is known, and who 
still is on the line of evolution and is 
learning to the end.” 


If we find ourselves each day eager 
to receive some new thought, we are 
getting a strong hold on the problems 
of the day which, when developed, will 
give the initiative for a bigger and bet- 
ter organization. 


Elbert Hubbard says: 


The world bestows its big prizes, both in 
money and honors, for but one thing: and 
that is initiative. What is initiative? Ill 
tell you. It is doing the right thing without 
being told. But next to doing the thing 
without being told it is to do it when you 
are told once. That is to say, carry the mes- 
sage to Garcia: those who can carry a mes- 
sage get high honors, but their pay is not 
always in proportion, Next there are those 
who never do a thing only when necessity 
demands it, and these get indifference instead 
of honors, and pittance for pay. 


Then, still lower down in the scale than 
this, we have the fellow who will not do 
the right thing even when some one goes 
along to show him how and stays to see that 
he does it: he is always out of a job, and re- 
ceives the contempt he deserves, unless there 
happens to be a rich Pa, in which case 
Destiny patiently awaits around the corner 
with a stuffed club. To which class do we 
belong? 


With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Through our personal effort we can 
attain the goal we set out for if we will 
keep our eyes on the stars and our feet 
on the ground. 


The machine has brought to civiliza- 
tion, ease and comfort, but it has rob- 
bed us of security. Our forefathers had 
less of ease and comfort but security 
was attained through personal effort. 
They dug their living out of the soil, 
planted and harvested their food, raised 
their sheep, flax and cotton, spun and 
wove their cloth, and cut their fire 
wood. To be prosperous, they needed 
but to work and save each year a sur- 
plus of what they produced, but man 
today has many different problems to 
meet. 


He is better trained for the abundant 
life than those who have preceded him. 
Civilization advances because men and 
women learn from the experiences of 
others. 


All efforts today should be directed 
toward teaching us how to live in a 
higher, broader, and nobler way than 
we have ever lived before. 


Organized women’s clubs first at- 
tempted to give a smattering of culture, 
then to further their traditional desire 
to help the unfortunate, and lift the 
moral level of their communities. Now 
we find our leisure time and vacations 
are spent in seeing and learning the 
latest happenings of the day. 


Recreation brings to all of us a fresh 
point of view; a mind that might say, 
“Help me to be neutral to new ideas.” 
It cleanses tired minds; it builds char- 
acter and control. Let us remember that 
“Tn our work we make a living; in our 
play we make a life.” 

We have never lived if we have never 
lost ourselves completely in a basket- 
ball game when the score was ten all 





Material for this section should be 

sent to Mrs. Ella I. Livingston, Nation- 

al Press Correspondent, 1110 South 
9th East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











at the end of the game; or at the race 
track where the winning horses were 
the triumph of the hour; if we have 
never had a book and slipped away 
where nobody could find us and been 
lost in a maze of happenings; if we 
have never listened to music and 
thought possibly we were near to heay- 
en or if we have never been camping 
and had the birds wake us up with 
their calls, or taken a back yard that 
was a catch-all for odds and ends and 
changed it into a flower garden; some 
of us have enjoyed some of these; all 
of them are the right use of leisure 
time. 

In our mother’s day, who ever heard 
of grandmother going to school to learn 
the arts and crafts of the day, or join- 
ing a study group who were interested 
in parliamentary procedure, or the 
study of legislative problems of the 
day. Today we find all club women are 
in pursuit of higher learning, together 
with social advancement. 


At the present time we find there is 
no monopoly on play, for it can enrich 
the increasing unfilled hours of adults 
as well as youth, and happy are the 
persons who retain their health and 
strength, mentally and _ physically, 
through the opportunities given. 


We hope our program for the com- 
ing year will give much food for 
thought and through our efforts will 
stimulate a willingness to make each 
organization a credit to the community. 
The outlines are only suggestive. | 
wish to express my thanks to the Na- 
tional Program Committee for their 
efforts in making this program. I hope 
our local chapters will find a pleasure 
in arranging their programs for the 
coming year. 


I quote from Calvin Coodilge: “To- 
day well spent makes yesterday a hap- 
piness and every tomorrow a vision of 
hope.” 

: Mrs. J. R. Eliason, President 
Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Natl Wool Growers Assn. 
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Auxiliary Activities 


Oregon 

The Baker Chapter No. 2 of the Ore- 
gon Auxiliary met at the home of Mrs 
Charles Colton with twelve members 
and two visitors present; Mrs. Fred 
Phillips, president, presiding. 

It was decided that each member 
should make some article from wool 
for display at the state fair. A wool 
growers’ picnic and float for the Jubilee 
Parade on July 4th were planned. 

After the business meeting, games 
were enjoyed, prizes going to Mrs. 
Clarence Love and Mrs. L. R. Martin. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Mrs Fred Widman on Septem- 
ber 2, 1936. 

Mrs. Louis Osborn, Secretary. 
ae ee 

Grant County, Oregon, has a very 
active organization in the Grant County 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Oregon Wool 
Growers. They meet once each month 
at various parts of the country. Mem- 
bership totals one hundred and twenty. 

The unit has sponsored cooking clubs 
and given a scholarship to the summer 
school of the Oregon State College; also 
one is offered for the Lamb Club. The 
purpose of the Lamb Club is to pro- 
mote the raising of better sheep, that 
of the cooking clubs to utilize the cheap- 
er cuts of lamb. The Auxiliary also 
has knitting clubs teaching people to 
use wool yarns. 

The Grant County Auxiliary has a 
booth at the county fair each year to 
display woolen articles, on which prizes 
are given. 

Louise Moore, Secretary. 
eters 
Washington 
Special guest of the Wool Growers’ 
Auxiliary at the picnic the latter part 
of June at Eschbach Park in Yakima 
was Mrs. Edmond Meyers of Ritzville, 
state auxiliary president. A _ picnic 
luncheon preceded the afternoon busi- 
hess meeting at which committee re- 

ports were heard. 

An afternoon of games and contests 
followed the business session and an 
evening supper and dance concluded 
the day’s activities. 

Out-of-town guests were Mrs. W. K. 


Reader and Mrs. J. A. Bernay of Roose- 
velt, Mrs R. A. Jackson and Mrs. Clyde 
Storey of Goldendale, James Edwards, 
Ernest Bielfus and Lee Merrion of 
Illinois, Ernest Law, Ootto Allgaier and 
George McWherter of Spokane, James 
Fox and Max Legge of Portland. 





Women’s Auxiliary of National 
Wool Growers Association Sug- 
gested Program of Work 
for Local Chapters 


For Year Beginning August 1, 1935 


Prepared by the Program Committee, 
Blanche C. Holt, Oregon, Chairman 


August 
Make preparations for fall fairs and exhibits. 
A. Contact fair managements for space for 
1. Displays of wool products 

a. Scoured wool 

b. Displays by manufacturers 

c. Knitted articles 

d. Newest wool fabrics 

2. Lamburger sandwich booth (Money- 
raising project) 

a. Distribute National Live Stock and 
Meat Board literature. (Get posters, 
etc. from National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. ) 

B. Contests and demonstrations 
1. Offer special awards, cash or merchan- 
dise, for woolen garments made by 
4-H club members. 
2, Arrange 4-H club demonstrations in 

a. Testing fabrics for wool content 

b. Cleaning woolen garments, etc. 

c. Dyeing woolen fabrics 

3, Arrange for 4-H club members to pro- 
vide style show of woolen dresses, etc. 
(The fall fairs can be used as an op- 
portunity for a very extensive wool 
and lamb advertising program, the 
success of which will depend upon 
the thoroughness with which pre- 
liminary arrangements are develop- 


ed.) 


September 

During this month the local Auxiliaries 
should carry into execution the plans laid in 
August. 

October 

Program could include a discussion of the 
weaver’s craft. The National President will, 
upon request, supply mimeographed material 
covering this subject. 

Every effort should be expended in en- 
couraging knitting. Where the community 
is not well supplied with commercial knit- 
ting instructors, the Auxiliaries can arrange 
for knitting schools. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that the commercial operators be given 
every possible assistance in their project as 
they are promoting wool every day in the 
year: They should not be provided competi- 
tion, as a rule, by activities of the Auxili- 
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November 

A. Provide the largest possible cooperation in 
connection with National Wool Week 
1..Conduct fashion’ show in theatre or 
‘school. (No téwn too small for this.) 
Material for, this project can be ob- 
tained in ample quantities from the 
Associated Wool ‘Industries, 386 4th 
Ave., New York City. This is the 
recently organized set-up to promote 

the use of wool. 

2. Arrange for local merchants to feature 
wool in windows, etc. 

3. Secure the largest amount of news- 
paper cooperation. 

4. Be sure that some or all men’s stores 
stock wool ties. 

§. Urge upon wool growers generally the 
importance of wearing wool. 

6. For meeting during month have talk 
on wool as used in rug making (this 
can be made most instructive and in- 
teresting, plenty of time being allow- 
ed for preparation.) Be sure subject is 
in capable hands. The National Aux- 
iliary President will supply upon re- 
quest a mimeograph dealing rather 
fully with hooked rug suggestions, 
including instructions and designs. 


December 

A. This month offers opportunity to make 
the widest possible use of suggestions of 
wool articles for Christmas, Lists could 
be supplied the newspapers, and cooper- 
ation of local stores should be obtained. 

B. Have presented a paper on the wool tariff, 
being sure that the National Wool 
Growers Association is given full credit 
for the wool tariff. (This is a very vital 
issue for those interested in producing 
wool, and one which needs more gen- 
eral understanding. ) 

C, Advertise annual state and national con- 
ventions; plan to organize delegations 
to same. Prepare committees to handle 
Auxiliary conventions. 


January 

This is convention month in many states. 

A, Arrange for National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, or agricultural college rep- 
resentatives to provide lamb cutting-up 
demonstrations. (Most animal husband- 
ry departments of state colleges are 
willing to cooperate.) 

B. Have local doctor discuss the value of 
lamb in the diet. 

C. Annual business meeting. 


February 
The meeting this month will provide an 

excellent opportunity for the work of the 
National Wool Growers Association and its 
Auxiliary to be reported by representatives 
attending the national conventions of those 
organizations. 

March 
A. Preparation and cooking of lamb, 

1. Have cooking school open to the pub- 
lic. (Desirable to award suitable 
prizes, including cuts of lamb, etc.) 
It is suggested that electric or gas 





companies, or other dealers in cook- 
ing equipment, be asked to cooperate 
in this project. 

2. Have home demonstration agent, or 
domestic science teacher give demmon- 
stration on lamb cooking. 

April 
A. Arrange for a paper and demonstration 
on “Textiles, and How to Know 
Them.” Gree. vat 

1. Simple home methods of testing fabrics 
for woolen content. (Material may be 
obtained from your National Presi- 
dent; also requests should be made to 
the Home Economics Department of 
your state agricultural college or 
university. ) 

2. Encourage wool growers to select best 
fleeces for local, state, and national 
wool exhibits. (Selected fleeces in the 
grease should be carefully tied and 
wrapped in paper, to be shipped later 
to exhibits. ) 

May 
A. Arrange discussion and demonstration on 
care of woolens in the home. 

1. Cleaning 

2. Laundering 

3. Storage (Suggest using state or county 
home demonstration agent, or expert 
from factory or department store, or 
other properly qualified person. ) 

une 

In many states, the month of June pro- 
vides an opportunity for wool growers’ pic- 
nics sponsored by Auxiliaries. This is a very 
worthwhile enterprise, providing an oppor- 
tunity for good programs, as well as the 
picnic angle. 

July 

Some Auxiliaries will not be meeting; 

others will be holding picnics. 
ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 

1. Invite the public to meetings of a pub- 
lic nature, in other words, those not involv- 
ing strictly affairs of a business nature with- 
the Auxiliary. 

2. Be sure to request being placed upon 
the mailing list of 

a. National Live Stock and Meat Board 

b. Associated Wool Industries. (The ad- 
dresses of both are supplied elsewhere 
in this outline. ) 

3. See that all sheep-owning members of 
an Auxiliary are members of the state and 
national associations, through husbands or 
otherwise. We frequently find embarrass- 
ments due to Auxiliary officials being iden- 
fied with sheep owners not supporting the 
state and national organizations. 

4. Make the greatest possible use of the 
Agricultural and Home Economics Exten- 
sion Service of the state agricultural colleges 
and universities. 

§. Make topic assignments sufficiently far 
ahead to permit thorough preparation of pro- 
grams. 

6. Be sure that news of Auxiliary affairs 
is sent promptly to state and national wool 
grower publications through the state presi- 
dent or otherwise. 


An Excursion In Finance 
By William Sharp 
PART TWO 
ELL, you’re in the sheep busi- 
ness now! Disregard for the time 
being my suggestion to merge your 
thirty odd wool growers’ notes into one 
conveniently divisible obligation to be 
peddled along whatever credit line your 
banker left open for you. If you have 
followed me closely you’ve got you a 
set of charts, a desk, and a stenogra- 
pher. Your maturity chart shows no 
immediate renewals looming up, so you 
can let that ride until later. 

As you delve into the more intimate 
intricacies of this sheep and wool in- 
dustry, it will eventually strike you that 
the whole performance of production 
depends upon the time and economic 
availability of just two basic needs— 
grass and money. Cotton-cake, corn, 
hay — these are mere substitutes to 
carry you from the grass of one season 
to that of the next. But there is no sub- 
stitute for money. Grass and money, 
then, make up the warp and woof of 
this gigantic outdoor tapestry in which 
your wool growers with their vast flocks 
of sheep, and your million dollars, are 
the shuttles. 

Turn to your charts where your 
hundred-thousand woolies are neatly 
corralled in little columns that tell you 
at a glance what they are, where they 
are, and which way they are headed. 
Next to following a couple of thousand 
head in the caboose of a fast freight 
this is the slickest way I can think of 
to keep track of a sheep problem. Run 
your index finger down along the 
column reserved for lambing dates and 
you find that that noisy event is just 
around the corner. In this connection, 
that is more than a threadbare phrase. 
It means that your hundred-thousand 
biddies out there in the sage and cactus 
are about to declare a dividend. No 
political promise about this, no infla- 
tion of values, but a real tangible in- 
crease in actual, useful, edible wealth. 
Your wool grower patrons may need a 
little more money now and it’s up to 
you to see that they get what they need 
and on time, for these biddies won’t 
hesitate one moment. They’re as prompt 
as a dollar alarm, and your operators 
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have to have things ready—extra men. 
equipment and accommodations. 

If you have sufficient time left before 
this lambing spree gets rampant, you 
might invite all your wool growers to 
town for a pow-wow. Since you've 
engineered this hundred-thousand head 
idea all by your lonesome, it might be 
a good ideato let these men sit in onthe 
deal with you. If they fall for it, they’) 
probably have some good suggestions 
to make. You can go as far as blowing 
them to a good dinner. That would give 
you a-chance to explain this thing 
fully and go into details. It would be 
the first time that a crowd of wool 
growers ever stuck their feet under a 
table as a strictly hundred-thousand 
head unit. 

I may not accomplish more here than 
to agitate your appetite, but I do want 
to dwell a few moments on this dinner. 
Just to make sure that you quite appre- 
ciate the considerable difference be- 
tween such a feed and the usual banquet 
where sits at meat the vested ownership 
of a million and some odd thousands of 
sheep. In the latter case each attend- 
ing wool grower represents his individ- 
ual share in the industry as a whole, 
and all discussions and dissertations are 
apt to revolve around what you might 
say are problems-at-large. Such as the 
tariff, inflation, and states’ public land 
rights. Whereas at your dinner the talk 
will orbit itself definitely around the 
immediate weal and woe of a specific 
hundred-thousand head of woolies— 
your hundred-thousand. Your guests 
will likely talk about their various 
needs, such as wool bags, branding 
liquids, and might take advantage of 
this opportunity to effect a little econ- 
omy by ordering all such supplies on 
one order. However, the saving to each 
one would be small, comparatively, and 
I mention this merely to halt you here, 
should this phase of your enterprise 
have any great appeal for you. Ecor- 
omy is all right, I suppose. Personally, 
the very word is about as popular with 
me as a leaky hat in a cold drizzle. But 
ever since some evil-minded person in- 
troduced this obnoxious quotient into 
range and sheep affairs you can’t quite 
ignore it, you have to reckon with il 
whether you believe in it or not. 
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The one thing to keep in mind is that 
these diners represent a cool million 
porrowed from your banker, and that 
they may themselves here devise ways 
and means to help each other along. 
They will learn at this dinner who has 
white-faced ewe lambs for sale this fall, 
who has yearling ewes, and so on. 
There is the matter of feeders. Your 
hundred-thousand woolies will produce 
around ten thousand head of feeders, 
more or less, depending upon the sea- 
son. Your wool growers might well 
conceive the idea to weigh these into 
one feeder operation, and let one of 
their members tend to feeding them out 
for market. Anyway, I promise you 
that your guests will enjoy such a 
dinner, and that you will carry away 
from it more than just a toothpick. 

A little later in the year your wool 
growers have counted their last pile of 
lamb tails, and as these tallies reach 
your desk you enter them in your lamb 
column. As yet, the wool market holds 
your undivided attention, for shearing 
is well under way and much wool is 
being moved. Next year perhaps you 
can organize a wool pool of your own. A 
hundred-thousand fleeces always com- 
mands respectful attention. There is 
little you can do here. It is about as 
well to let your men decide the price at 
which they’ll sell. Advice is dangerous. 
Fine if you hit the high spots, but who 
can tell? 


The lamb market now draws your 
attention. Here is a chore that you can 
tend to, and may do a lot of good. You 
are aware, of course, that many wool 
growers these last few years have been 
trucking their lambs from the summer 
range to their nearest railway loading 
point. Probably by this time you know 
the location of your lambs with refer- 
ence to their shipping points, and can 
study their various intermediate trans- 
portation problems intelligently. You 
might consult some reliable trucking 
concern and establish a sort of trans- 
portation department for just your 
hundred-thousand. Turn the entire job 
over to one concern and get a reduction 
in the hauling costs. Trucking is ex- 
pensive, to be sure; but there is the 
great saving in shrinkage, and still 
greater gain in getting a prime lamb in 
ona good market. You can work this in 


many instances, roads permitting, at 
least to the extent of making it applic- 
able to the first topping of lambs. 

If you plug in on each of these lines, 
you'll be so busy there’ll be times when 
you'll yearn to just end it all, go join 
your banker friend and listen in on 
what the wild waves are whispering in 
the moonlight on the beach of Waikiki. 
Discard the notion, for you’ve got some 
real work ahead of you. Your chart now 
indicates that you’ve got to renew a 
million dollars’ worth of sheep paper. 

Here is where I want again to refer 
to this plan of merging you wool 
growers’ credits into one paper, set up 
a million, and split up into convenient 
twenty-five hundred dollar notes. Your 
banker friend would probably stop you 
here, because it seems impossible to 
iron out the wrinkles and make this 
thing practical. However, lurking 
among our charts may be the key to 
this problem. Your wool growers would 
be interested in this, your hundred- 
thousand-unit men, and might willingly 
cooperate with you to thresh this thing 
out. It would be a collective obliga- 
tion, that’s where the boot pinches. 
Even that can be overcome. Anyway, 
it’s a dandy problem, and if you solve 
it satisfactorily, I predict right now 
that you will go down in history, and 
that your wool grower friends will erect 
a plantigrade statue in your likeness to 
commemorate a noble feat in lanate 
finance. 


(This is the second in a series of three 
articles by Mr. Sharp on cooperative financ- 
ing of the sheep industry. The concluding 
article will appear in the August issue of the 
National Wool Grower.) 





Colorado Convention 


HE Colorado Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has announced July 23, 24, 
and 25 as the dates for its annual con- 
vention, and Glenwood Springs, a most 
delightful mountain resort, as the site. 
Able speakers have been invited to 
address the convention and to take part 
in the deliberations of all important 
subjects pertaining to the sheep indus- 
try. 

A most cordial invitation has been 
issued by the officials of the organiza- 
tion to the sheepmen of Colorado and 
adjacent states to attend and take part 
in the convention gathering. 
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Clear-Cut Labeling For 
Virgin Wool Goods 


T IS understood that at the council 
meeting of the International Wool 
Federation at Warsaw, June 24 and 25, 
members of the French woolen manu- 
facturers’ contingent will seek to have 
adopted a clear-cut definition for label- 
ing of virgin wool goods. They will 
recommend that this be used in the 
various countries which adhere to the 
proposition that fabrics made entirely 
of wool or virgin wool should be dis- 
tinguished clearly from those made 
partly of wool and partly of substi- 
tutes, such as spun rayon and mani- 
pulated cloths. Professor Barker of 
Nanking is to report on the production 
of Chinese wool. Maurice Dubrulle 
will preside at the session. (Commer- 
cial Bulletin) 


A. W.I. Sponsers 4-H 


Girls’ Contest 


NATIONAL clothing contest for 
dresses and costumes made of 
woolen and worsted fabrics has been in- 
cluded in the activities for 4-H Girls’ 
Clubs this year. The inclusion of this 
classification in the national contests 
for the girls this year was made possible 
by the Associated Wool Industries. 
The competitors in the contest will be 
the winners of the various state con- 
tests. The prize money, which the A. 
W. I. is offering, will be divided into 
three groups: the blue ribbon group 
which carries a $10 award; the red rib- 
bon with a $7.50 cash award, and the 
white ribbon group with a $4 prize. 
To further the interest in this con- 
test, the fashion director and others of 
the A. W. I staff are sending out to 
state leaders in the 4-H Girls’ Club 
work charts and other illustrated ma- 
terial giving fall fashion and fabric in- 
formation as to colors and stvle trends, 
and offering assistance in anv wav pos- 
sihle to stimulate this activity for the 
girls. 
The awards will be made at the reg- 
war annual convention of the clubs 
which will he held in Chicaon durine 


the Tnternational T.ive Stock FExnnsi- 





tion. 












Retailers’ Margins on 
Beef and Lamb 


E PRESENT here two tables 

showing retail margins on beef 
and lamb during 1935 and the first 
five months of 1936, with monthly av- 
erages for two five-year periods (1924- 
28 and 1931-35). 

The figures were computed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
data collected on wholesale and retail 
meat prices at New York since 1924. 

The retailer’s margin as shown in 
the tables represents the difference be- 
tween the value of the trimmed retail 
cuts he has sold to consumers and the 
wholesale value of the carcass or the 
wholesale cuts derived from 100 pounds 
of live animal. Out of a hundred pounds 
of good grade steer, it is figured that 
the retailer has 46.4 pounds of beef to 
retail. In other words, the hundred 
pounds of live steer dresses 58 per 
cent or produces 58 pounds of carcass, 
of which 11.6 pounds is lost through 
waste in bone, scrap and evaporation. 
A hundred pounds of live lamb yields 
48 pounds of carcass; the waste is esti- 
mated at 1.7 pounds, and the retailer 
has 46.3 pounds of lamb to retail. 

By relating the prices the retailer re- 
ceives for his trimmed cuts to his 
wholesale costs, which are based on the 
market values of the live animals, the 
resulting margin becomes the indicator 
of the reflection of rises and falls of the 
live market in prices paid by con- 
sumers. 

In considering the tables, it must be 
remembered, however, that the margins 
shown for the retailer are gross, that 
is, they cover his operating expense and 
his profit. 

The fluctuations in retailer’s margins 
are readily seen. In the table covering 
those in beef, the margin of $5.49 per 
hundred pounds of live steer shown for 
May of this year was wider by $1.02 
than in the same month of 1935. The 
widest margin obtained by the retailer 
in handling beef during the past seven- 


Lamb Market Affairs 


Retail Margins on Beef 




























































































Sone 19 Pena of ive Ania Average Margins Per Pound of 
MONTH or 46.4 Pounds of Beef Trimmed Retail Meat Cuts Sold 
5-Yr. 5-yr. | 5-Yr. 5-yr. _. . 
Average | Average 1935 1936 Average | Average 1935 1936 
1924-28 | 1981-35 | 1924-28 | 1981-35 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents _ 
| SS SERGE ES $6.30 | $5.27 | $3.42 | $5.45 13.58 | 11.36 7.37 | 11.74 
February____.____ 6.28 5.02 3.57 5.65 13.53 | 10.82 7.69 | 12.18 
| OS" Seem en 6.06 4.88 3.70 4.82 13.06 | 10.52 7.97 | 10.39 
5c. 4.85 4.19 5.08 12.11 | 10.45 9.03 | 10.95 
| A SEES EES 6.09 4.83 4.47 5.49 13.12 | 10.41 9.63 | 11.83 
June a. Goss 4.82 tee | 13.21 | 10.39 | 11.14 
July__ ad ae 5.93 4.66 Roe | Bene 12.78 | 10.04 | 10.65 | 
Pomgne 6.25 4.71 S68 | ox. 13.47 | 10.15 | 10.39 
September... 6.17 4.86 ee 13.30 | 10.47 | 11.34 
2 ee 6.59 4.97 6.) =. 14.20 | 10.71 | 11.55 
November... 6.44 5.26 ae | 2 13.88 | 11.34 | 11.40 | 
December... 6.27 5.09 2 13.51 | 10.97 | 11.55 | 
AVERAGE. 6.18 | 4.93 | 4.62] —__ | 13.32 | 10.62 | 9.96 | _ 
January-May.._ | 6.07 | 4.97 | 3.87 | 5.30 | 13.08 | 10.71 | 8.34 | 11.42 
Retail Margins on Lamb 
from 109 Foynde of Hive Animal | Average, Meveinyar Boer 
MONTH 1924-28 | 1981-35 | | 1924-28 | 1981-35 | , 
Average | Average | 1935 1936 Average| Average | 1935 | 1926 
5-Yr. 5-yr. | | 5-Yr. 5-yr. | | _ 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
NS ESE $5.15 | $2.74 | $2.64 | $3.14 11.382 §.92 5.70 | 6.78 
February. 5.14 | 2.96 3.19 | 3,46 11.10 | 6.39 | 6.89 | 7.47 
i Sr iar 3.03 3.50 2.63 11.38 6.54 7.56 | 5.68 
SEES 5.51 2.81 3.38 2.40 11.90 6.07 | 7.30 | 5.18 
STEP Ee oe 5.94 | 3.15 3.42 | 2.69 12.83 6.80 | 7.39 5.81 
a ae: 5.87 LS 4 gf ee 12.68 6.85 7.06 
July 5.94 3.30 2 gl aad 12.83 7.43 7.75 
ee, 6.41 3.36 pat | 13.84 7.26 6.78 
September... 6-52 3.55 a 14.08 7.67 6.85 
October 6.16 3.62 MG? | 13.30 732 7.93 
November.._..--. 5.58 3.28 i 2 12.05 7.08 6.39 
December.___..__- 4) $26 2.95 A ioe 11.36 6.37 6.22 
AVERAGE... 725 7 Sap) Fae 3 12.38 | 6.82 | 7.00 | 
January-May-___. 5.40 | 2.94 eg 2.86 11.66 6.35 | 6.97 | 6.18 


























teen months was $5.65 recorded for 
February of the present year; his low 
was $3.42 made in January, 1935, 
which gives a range of $2.23. In cents 
per pound, the spread between the high 
and low margins was 4.81. 

The wave made by the course of re- 
tail margins in lamb during the past 
seventeen months is also a choppy one. 
Here the retailer’s largest margin, $3.67 
per hundred pounds of live lamb, is 
shown for last October and his narrow- 
est, $2.40, for April of the present year, 
and the range in cents per pound was 
a.0a. 


The disconcerting fact in studying 
the relationship between changes in 
wholesale and retail meat prices is that 
they do not synchronize. For example, 
with larger supplies of cattle this spring 
and lower wholesale prices, the retail- 
er’s margin has broadened. [If his low- 
er wholesale costs had been passed on 
immediately to the consumers such a 
widening would not have occurred. The 
explanation given-for this is that it 
takes some time for competition to 
force the lower retail prices into effect. 
On the other hand, the retail margin 
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on lamb at the same time is lessened, 
so the table shows, under smaller sup- 
plies and higher wholesale costs, which 
is due to the fact that the retailer has 
not been able to increase his charges 
to consumers as rapidly as his whole- 


sale cost has gone up. As soon as he 
is able to lift his retail prices, the mar- 
gin will, of course, be larger. 

In general, changes in retail prices, 
either up or down, lag behind the curves 
in wholesale costs, or in the live market. 








The Markets in July 


Chicago 


HIGH flying lamb market mani- 
fested signs of cracking late in 
June. The top price at Chicago late in 
May steadily declined from $13 to 
$11.50, with indications that $10 was 
the objective point. 
The first Idaho lambs of the season 
to reach Chicago on June 29 sold at 


$10.50, compared with $8.85 in 1935. 


Previously a few shed lambs from 
Idaho had realized $12, but from mid- 
June the drop was gradual. Bulk of 
the fed lambs and early grassers were 
marketed at western points, a large per- 
centage of Chicago receipts arriving 
direct to packers. Native lambs were 
marketed sparingly, but carried a good 
top. 

Old crop fed lambs disappeared with 
June and entered the yearling classifi- 
cation, but few of these were available. 
An early movement of new crop west- 
erns and a sprinkling of natives rounded 
out a between-hay-and-grass supply. 
Kentucky and Tennessee lambs moved 
in considerable volume, a small per- 
centage reaching Chicago and the bulk 
going to the Atlantic seaboard for 
slaughter. 

The break started early in June, 50 
cents per hundred being taken off dur- 
ing the first week. Common and 
medium natives were hit hardest as the 
corn belt began picking prematurely 
owing to dry pastures, incidentally mak- 
ing an effort to beat the inevitable 
sump. Top lambs at Chicago dropped 
from $12.25 to $11.75; weighing less 
than 60 pounds, they were without a 
dependable market. At the close of the 
first week $10.50@11.50 bought the 
bulk of such lambs as were available, 
although $12 was still quotable for the 
tight kind. Packers put the $1 per 


hundred discount on buck lambs in ef- 
fect, rigidly enforcing it. Unfinished 
yearlings were a drug on the market, fat 
yearlings selling at $9.50; the bulk of 
the offerings at $8.50@9.25, specialities 
reaching $10. Ewe prices, previously 
depressed, held about the same level on 
slaughter account, $2.50 to $4 accord- 
ing to weight and condition. 

During the second week prices fluc- 
tuated somewhat violently, advancing 
50 cents and then losing the gain. 
Killers asserted that live costs had 
worked out of line with the dressed 
market, although wholesale prices show- 
ed little change. Spring lambs, under 
scant supply, sold up to $12.25 early 
in the week, but lost it later. Lambs 
under 60 pounds had difficulty in beat- 
ing $11.50, only culls selling under $11, 
but it was evident that the market was 
not capable of absorbing any consider- 
able number on such upturns. At the 
high time of the week, $11.50@12 took 
the bulk of desirable lambs weighing 
75 to 85 pounds, indicating popularity 
of weight. Eastern dressed prices fal- 
teed and as New York killers had access 
to an abundant supply of Kentucky and 
Tennessee lambs, Chicago lacked 
orders, which threw the price-making 
function into the hands of local buyers. 
Choice 95-pound yearlings sold at 
$10.25, but before the close $9.50 
stopped anything in the yearling line. 
Fat ewe trade strengthened, $3@3.50 
taking the bulk; two-year-old wethers 
sold at $7 and choice aged wethers 
at $6. 

During the week ending June 20, 
choice spring lambs sold at $12.25 dur- 
ing an early flurry which subsided 
promptly, although dressed trade re- 
covered losses of the previous week. 
City. butchers paid $12 to $12.25 for 
choice 73 to 85-pound lambs at the high 
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point of the week; subsequently 25 to 
50-cent declines were enforced, an un- 
even market developing. During the 
rest of the week it was a shifty trade 
with a soft undertone, $11@11.50 tak- 
ing the bulk of desirable lambs and 
common light natives selling down to 
$9. Fed California springers, weighing 
85 pounds, sold at $11.25; throwouts, 
at $8.50@9. Yearling wethers realized 
$8.50@9.50, supply comprising feed lot 
cleanouts. Bulk of the fat ewes sold at 
$3@3.75. 

Shippers paid $12.25 for choice 
native lambs during the week ending 
June 25, when weight commanded a 
premium as light natives comprised the 
bulk of supply. A wide spread between 
choice and common natives developed, 
or $4 per hundred. Thousands of little 
native lambs sold at $8.50@9.50 and 
were difficult to move at the prices. 
Late lambing, a desire to take advan- 
tage of current prices and apprehension 
of a break were responsible factors. 
Yearlings bulked at $8.50@9, most of 
the killing ewes selling at $2.75@3.75. 

At the end of June, killers resumed 
bear raiding. The final two days sent 
prices down to sharply lower levels. 
Idaho lambs weighing 77 pounds went 
to packers at $10.50; another band 
weighing 70 pounds at $10.25. Choice 
natives sold at $11 and the bulk of the 
natives at $10.50@10.75. On the final 
session the top was $11.75, bulk selling 
in a range of $10.50@11.50. At the 
corresponding period of 1935 the top 
was $8.90, bulk selling at $8.50@8.85. 
Back in June, 1933, it was a $6.25@ 
7.50 market for the bulk, with a $7.50 
top. 

At no time could country demand for 
feeding lambs and breeding ewes be 
appeased. Four-year-old ewes sold at 
$4.50@5; yearling ewes anywhere from 
$6 to $7.40. The entire farming area is 
in the market for breeding stock, with 
scant possibility of getting much at the 
markets, as prices are actually higher in 
the West. The government program to 
take eroded land out of cultivation will 
develop the farm lamb-growing indus- 
try substantially during the next few 
years. 

Dressed trade has been decidedly 
erratic both at the Atlantic seaboard 
and interior points. At New York 
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choice spring lamb carcasses sold up 
to $25, the bulk of choice carcasses at 
$23 to $24 per hundred; and the rank 
and file ranging from medium to good 
at $16 to $21. These prices were about 
$6 higher than at the corresponding 
period of 1935. Common lamb carcasses 
at $14@16 sold readily until late in 
the month when supply became ex- 
cessive. 

Contrasted with beef, lamb was an 
expensive commodity, moving into the 
category of luxuries. Choice steer beef 
carcasses sold at $13@14.50, the gen- 
eral run of beef in the carcass at $11.50 
@13 per hundred. Pork, owing to 
scarcity, sold close to the level of lamb 
prices at $17 to $21 for pork loins. 
Veal, recognized as a competitor of 
lamb, wholesaled at $12@15 per hun- 
dred. 

All things considered, the lamb mar- 
ket, both live and dressed, has been 
equal to a creditable performance. 
Lamb feeders have made big money 
while cattle feeders have either actually 
lost or barely realized sufficient to meet 
feed bills. That recent prices were un- 


tenable is generally recognized as the 
new lamb crop will move in increasing 
volume during July and August when 
consensus of opinion is that top lambs 
will sell around $10 in Chicago. Dry 
weather may dislodge a portion of the 


crop prematurely, in which event 
spreads between choice and common 
lambs will be wide, although distribu- 
tive trade appears able to dispose of 
large quantities of low grade meat. 

By this time Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Missouri lambs have been marketed 
closely, Texas is in and during the rest 
of the season the trade will be de- 
pendent on the Northwest and the corn 
belt. Early Washington and Oregon 
lambs are ready and the Idaho move- 
ment is in full swing. 

Bulk of the feeding lambs will change 
hands on the breeding ground. Up to 
July few had been available at Chicago, 
orders for thousands having accumu- 
lated. Many corn belt feeders have 
anticipated their needs by making con- 
tracts on the range. That feeders will 
sell close to fat lambs is a practical 
certainty unless drought ruins corn belt 
crop prospects and pastures. At this 


writing the season’s precipitation is 
short all over the belt. 

Lamb feeding is “one best bet” with 
corn belt farmers, especially when grain 
and roughage are actually cheap. Ina 
theoretical way what a lamb may lose 
in price during a 90-day feeding period, 
it will gain in weight sufficient to show 
a profit unless the market collapses, 
which is improbable under prospective 
conditions. This insures broad demand 
both from farmer and commercial feed- 
ers. Packers will also do considerable 
finishing on their own account. If next 
season repeats what has happened re- 
cently feeders can afford to pay $8 per 
hundred on the range, or $9.50 Chicago 
basis, depending for their profit on the 
gain, cost of which may be somewhat 
higher than this year, if dry weather 
persists, but in any event will not be 


excessive. 
J. E. Poole. 





St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of June 

were light, the total being 62,619 
against 76,168 last month, and 66,024 
in June last year. Bulk of the month’s 
supply came from native territory, the 
number from this source being around 
38,500, and about 10,500 came from 
Idaho points. No fed lambs were of- 
fered during the month, the entire sup- 
ply being springers. 

At the close of last month top lambs 
sold at $12, during the first week of 
June the top dropped to $11, prices 
then firmed up for about a week, when, 
due to increased receipts of natives, 
there was another drop of $1 which put 
values fully $2 lower for the month. 

On the extreme close best natives 
and Idahos topped at $10 with others 
mostly $9.25@9.75. Few feeding lambs 
were offered during the month, and best 
sold at $8.75 on the close. 

The market for aged sheep did not 
show any great change during the 
month, choice ewes selling at $4.25 on 
the close, with old wethers quoted 
around $5, and two-year-olds up to 
$6.50. 

Odd lots of yearlings sold up to $7.50 
on late days, though choice kinds were 
quotable a little higher. 

H. H. Madden. 
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Omaha 


‘ar fat lamb market here opened 
on a strong basis, but the general 
trend throughout the month of June 
was in a downward direction. However, 
occasional short periods showed up- 
turns. Closing quotations were a good 
$1@1.50 below those prevailing on the 
opening day of the month. For the 
most part, the decline was gradual, but 
the finish found the seasonal decline 
setting in and prices dropped rapidly. 
Receipts here during the month were 
the lightest since December, 1934, 
amounting to 91,549 head, or consider- 
ably less than last month when 146,554 
arrived. Last year, 93,074 head appear- 
ed in June. Fed California lambs, most 
of which were fattened in nearby feed 
lots, made up the largest share of the 
supplies of fat lambs on the market 
during the month, although sales of 
numerous feed lots were emptied. 
However, natives also appeared in large 
numbers. Shipments of range lambs, 
chiefly from Idaho, came in fair num- 
bers during the early part of the month, 
but were then held off for several weeks 
due to rains in that section which pro- 
vided additional supplies of feed. Near 
the close, Idahos were coming in larger 
numbers and on some days made up the 
bulk of the supply. A sprinkling of 
Utahs also arrived. 

Quality of the run generally was not 
exceedingly attractive. Many feed lot 
lambs were sold before completely fin- 
ished to take advantage of the attractive 
prices prevailing in the fore part of the 
month. Many natives were also rushed 
into the trade without proper finish. 
Particularly in the latter part of the 
month, buyers were rather bearish on 
the sort and thin lambs were discounted 
heavily. Few really choice range lambs 
appeared during the month. When they 
did arrive, they met with excellent de- 
mand. 

Bulk of the fat lambs for the month 
as a whole moved at $10.25@11.25, 
with a few days showing a top of 
$11.50, principally at the beginning of 
the month. At the close, natives and 
Idaho rangers were good for $10, while 
the best fed westerns were eligible for 
only $9.50. Offerings of fat lambs for 
the month averaged 77 pounds. 
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] AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed, Established for 65 years. All 
foundation stock from New Zealand and Aus- 
tranan certified flocks. Registraton kees—idvc. 

Pres.—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. ; 
Vice Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredrick S. Hultz, 813 
Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


DIRECTORS 


B. F. Creech.................... -Morgantown, W. Va. 
A. C. Gould. Estelline, South Dakota 
Richard Hoyt... ..Birds Landing, Calif. 
: .College Station, Texas 
ramie, Wyoming 
Kenesaw, Nebraska 
McMinnville, Oregon 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 

J. H. Whitmore. Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
Cyrus Young St. Anthony, Idaho 


For History of Breed, List of Members, Rules 
and Pedigree Blanks Address the Secretary 


R. W. Phillips... 
John Toliver. 




















KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 
RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laraiuie, Wyoming 


eS ct 


Yearling Rambouillet Ewe—Champion at Port- 
land International. Weight 233 pounds. Sired 
by Briggs 2081, purchased by us at the 
National Ram Sale. 


Two-year-old Corriedale Ram—Champion at 

Portland Internationa] and Denver Stock Show. 

Weight 311 pounds. King Bros. Co, 2770, 
sired by Imported Guthrie C.-28-8. 


We Offer 
For the Season’s Trade 


2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 


June movement of feeder sheep and 
lambs, amounting to 14,678 head, 
showed a substantial gain over the out- 
put from the local market for the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago when 
only 6,906 went out. Bulk of the offer- 
ings consisted of Idaho rangers. Trade 
for the month was mostly on a steady 
basis with majority of the sales madg 
at $8.50@9. Supplies at times were not 
sufficient to meet the existing demand. 
Most lambs carrying anywhere near 
the desired amount of fleshing were 
attractive to killing interests. 

Only a mild interest was shown in 
the arrivals of ewes, most of which 
came from nearby farm flocks, although 
a few shipments came in from western 
ranges. A number of odd lots sold at 
$4, but the majority cleared at $3.75 
and down. Sorting was generally close 
since no live demand existed. There 
was only a light country outlet for ewes 
for breeding purposes, with occasional 
sales of choice kinds up to $6.50. 

Lester H. Hartwig. 


Ogden 


HE June lamb prices experienced 

considerable fluctuation here as 
elsewhere, ranging downward from $11, 
paid throughout the first half, to a top 
of $9.50 in the last part of the month. 
This latter figure, however, is still 
$1.50 over the price of lambs a year 
ago at the same time, when good Idahos 
were bringing $7.90 to $8 on the mar- 
ket and $7.90 to $8.25 was being paid 
for the feeder end. 

Receipts for the month were 196,425, 
somewhat below those for May when 
276,000 came in, largely from Califor- 
nia. As the California movement shut 
off suddenly the latter part of May, it 
was left to the northwestern states to 
maintain a supply of lambs which they 
were unable to do in sufficient quantity 
to hold up as great a volume of receipts 
as had been coming from California. A 
late season slowed up shipments out of 
Idaho and Oregon considerably so that 
later shipments in July and August will 
probably be in larger portions than pre- 
vious years, depending, of course, on 
the total number of lambs held in that 
territory. Considerable losses in Febru- 
ary and March during cold weather and 


RAMBOUILLETS 


1936 
Offers More Hope 
for the 
Sheep Industry 


Our Rams Are Better Grown 
and in Better Flesh Than 


for Several Years. 


We have a very 
choice lot of rams: 
exceptionally good 
studs, both two-year- 
olds and yearlings. 


We offer for sale 
300 head yearling 
grade ewes, well 
grown and in good 
flesh, after shearing 


May 15. 


Wilford Day 


PAROWAN, UTAH 
Phone 28-J-3 P. O. Box 179 
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One of our Flock Headers. The 
Rambouillet Top at the 1935 
National Ram Sale. 





Our Undefeated Grand Champion Ewe. 


OUR 1936 OFFERINGS OF RAMBOUILLET RAMS 
BETTER THAN EVER 
Large, Well Grown Out, Polled and 
Horned Yearlings 


Many of Them Consigned to the Leading Ram Sales of the Country 
200 YEARLING EWES ALSO FOR SALE 


WYRN 3%. HANSEN 


Breeder of Rambouillets For Over Forty Years 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 


storms have undoubtedly reduced sup- 
plies considerably and will probably re- 
sult in a shortage of the choice lambs 
from that region. 


Shortage of feed and a retarded 
growing period resulted in early ship- 
ments carrying considerably less weight 
than is usual, the difference being five 
to ten pounds less per lamb in most 
cases, and further resulted in lighter 
receipts while growers held on to their 
lambs in an effort to bring them up to 
their standards. Heavy precipitation 
during the first half of June resulted in 
the ranges being converted into excel- 
lent feeding areas so that the stock 
should reach full bloom in a short 
period. ' 


July should see heavy shipping ac- 
tivity from the range lands of the 
Northwestand receipts for the last week 
in June bear this out since 90,098 were 
received during the week, which is al- 
most half the total for the entire month. 

D. F. Estes. 


Denver 


A RATHER irregular lamb trade 
developed not only at Denver 
but at all markets as well during the 
latter part of June, just ended. Clos- 
ing sales on spring lambs in carloads 
were considered fully $1 to $1.25, in 
spots, lower. Yearlings were 50 cents 
lower, while feeder lambs dropped 50 
to 75 cents. Ewes were sharply high- 
er early in the month and later lost 
most of the advance, closing just 
about steady. Native spring lambs 
were called weak to 50 cents lower. 


Receipts were rather light, totaling 
only 138,243 head during the month 
as compared to 229,180 head receiv- 
ed during the same month of last 
year. The bulk of the lambs received 
on the market came from Idaho and 
Oregon with numerous lots from Col- 
orado and some shipments from Utah 
and other western states. 


Early in June choice Idaho lambs 
brought $11.25 with a peak at $11.35 a 
week or two later, and numerous loads 
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sold at the high time at $11 to $11.25. 
At the close desirable lambs sold at 
$10.25 with plainer kinds from $9 to 
$10 and throwouts at $8.50 to $8.75, 
Quality of the Idaho lambs received 
during the month was very uneven, with 
some very plain kinds included. 

The top on native lambs during the 
month was $11.75 while the closing top 
stood at $11.50. 

Early in the month a few mixed fat 
and feeder lambs sold at $8.50 to $9.50, 
but straight feeders sold from $8.90 
down. 

Fat ewes sold at $3 to $4.50 early in 
June. Later in the month the best went 
at $4 with many from $3.75 down. 
Yearling ewes sold up to $5. 

W.N. Fulton. 


Kansas City 


HE bottom dropped out of the 
lamb market the last week in June. 
Probably a better way to state condi- 
tionsis tosaythe nativelamb crop, which 
constituted the bulk of June offerings, 
burned up. Under terrific heat the last 
two weeks of the month and a thirty- 
day period without rain native lambs 
literally dried up, consequently killers 
trimmed prices to correspond to the 
deterioration in condition. Probably in 
no previous similar period have lambs 
lost their bloom as quickly as they did 
in the past two weeks. Early in June 
killers reported favorable meat yields, 
but in the past two weeks dressed lamb 
carcasses were far from inviting and 
many were graded on a cull basis. Heat 
and drying pastures accounted for the 
deterioration. It is doubtful whether, 
even under improved weather condi- 
tions, which have already developed, 
native lambs can recover their form- 
er bloom for the summer markets and 
many of them will be held for fall 
feeding. The few western lambs that 
reached river markets were in sharp 
contrast to the rank and file of natives. 
Another factor in the June market 
was the readjustment in classifications 
on the age basis. New crop lambs took 
their place as straight Jambs and last 
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year’s lambs became yearlings, and last 
year’s yearlings were in mature mut- 
tons. However, there were very few 
yearlings or mature mutton classes 
offered. 


May closed with lambs selling up to 
$11.85 and June started with a top of 
$11.75. In a few days there was a drop 
to $11 and under, followed by a 50-cent 
rally. In the next two weeks quotations 
fluctuated within a 50-cent range that 
uncovered an$11.50 top on June 24. In 
the next five days prices broke $1.75 
and on the close the best offerings 
brought $9.75. Trade opinion is that 
the break has been too severe to be 
maintained. However, in this connection 
it must be remembered that dressed 
lamb has been selling at $22 to $24, as 
against $13 to $14.50 a hundred for 
beef. Naturally there is some expan- 
sion in beef outlet and a narrowing 
outlet for dressed lamb. July may not 
see any improvement in the lamb mar- 
ket as the supply will be almost entirely 
natives. However, when range lambs, 
which are reported in excellent condi- 
tion, begin to arrive in August, new life 
will be developed in demand. The June 
debacle in the native lamb crop will 
probably develop considerable July 
contracting of range lambs on the part 
of packers. 


Strange as it may seem the June 
drought and heat, which was so adverse 
to native lambs, did not cause material 
damage to the corn crop in the central 
belt. Good rains have fallen from the 
Mississippi River westward to central 
Kansas, from northern Nebraska south- 
ward. A dry June, which sets corn 
roots, followed by good moisture in July 
is the ideal sort of weather for making 
acorn crop in central states. North- 
eastern Wyoming, eastern Montana and 
the Dakotas have developed severe 
drought conditions and the federal gov- 
ernment doubtless will have to provide 
emergency relief for livestock produc- 
ets in those sections. 


In the southwest Texas sheep belt 
conditions are reported excellent, with 
heavy rains from San Antonio west- 
ward late in June. In that area trade 
in breeding ewes has been active. A 
large number of ewes was shipped from 
west Texas into the Ohio Valley during 





IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 
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FILER, IDAHO — AUGUST 12 


900 RAMS 


HAMPSHIRES, SUFFOLKS and SUFFOLK- 
HAMPSHIRES 


THE TOP RAMS OF THE STATE 
Strictly a Breeder's Sale 


See, Compare, Select and Buy the Best 
Sponsored by 


IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BOX 2598 BOISE, IDAHO 




















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 


Shepherd (Scotch) Wants 
Position 
Lifetime Experience in Fitting and 
Feeding for Show or Market 


Address: M General Delivery 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 


























Our New 1936 Crop 
of 


MADSEN -TYPE 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Now Offered to Our Many 
Friends and Customers 


Hearty, Big, Smooth, Long 
Stapled Yearlings That Will 


Increase Your Profits. 


* See 


“DUKE”—KING OF RAMBOUILLETS 
NEVER DEFEATED 


— For Sale — 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — AT REASONABLE PRICES 


100 OUTSTANDING YEARLING STUD RAMS 
700 SPLENDID YEARLING RANGE RAMS 
200 VERY CHOICE YEARLING CROSSBRED RAMS 


We Are Also Making a Special Offer on: 800 Good, Big, Hearty Registered Ewes, 
Mixed Ages, for September and October Delivery 


Single or Car Lots 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Phone 174 Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





























SUFFOLKS FOR SALE 


20 Ewes—Yearlings and Lambs 
Ram Lambs 


INSPECTION INVITED 


GEORGE B. MANN 
Woods Cross, Utah 


EWES WANTED 
One or Two Double Decks of 
Solid-Mouthed Ewes 
(Rambouillets Preferred) 

As Soon as Lambs Are Weaned 


H. S. GRAHAM 


COLOME, SOUTH DAKOTA 

















SUFFOLK, HAMPSHIRE, ROMNEY 
AND CORRIEDALE YEAR- 
LING RAMS 
Small lots or by the carload. Our rams are 
large, heavy boned, well-developed, rugged, just 
the thing for range breeding. Write us for 

price in carloads or less. 


COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 





























SUFFOLKS SUPERIOR FOR 
CROSSBREEDING 


Experiment recently conducted by 
University of Wyoming shows conclu- 
sively that where Suffolk rams were 
used in crossbreeding on western 
ewes, the lambs were superior to all 
other crosses in market weight, total 
gain and average daily gain. Write 
for Bulletin 210 giving experiment, 
also list of breeders and literature to 


Secretary 
National Suffolk Sheep Assn. 


Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Il. 





Route 3 


Want to Operate Sheep Ranch for 
Owner and Run up to 500 Ewes with 
his and pay Share of Expense. 

Practical Sheepmen—Experienced 

and Reliable 


PETTY BROS. 
Eaton, Colo. 
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215 South Main St. 











BRYDON BROS. HARNESS 
& SADDLERY CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY EQUIPMENT 
Established Over 30 Years 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Les Angeles, Calif. 











Pure Bred Suffolks For Sale 


190 Yearling Ewes 
130 Two-Year-Old Ewes 
100 Three-Year-Old Ewes 


200 Ram Lambs 
50 Yearling Rams 
230 Ewe Lambs 





Will Also Have Usual Number of Entries in the National Ram Sale 





My Suffolk Flock is the Result of Fifteen Years’ Breeding 
from the Best Rams that Could Be Purchased 
in This Country. 


MICHAEL BARCLAY, Blackfoot, Idaho 
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Some of My Yearling Ewes—Picture Taken at Nine Months. 
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June. The Kansas wheat crop, which is 
far larger than had been expected, will 
probably result in an increased acreage 
sown this fall. Wheat pasturage is the 
important thing of the winter wheat 
crop to sheepmen. Kansas wheat fields 
in the winter of 1934-35 saved lamb 
feeders from a disastrous season. 

Late in May fat ewes were selling at 
$4.50 to $5 but at the beginning of 
June the price range was $4 down. The 
top end of the native ewes held at $4 
the entire month, but the majority of 
the supply was in the common and cull 
classes that sold at $1 to $3. Whenever 
ewes showed a breeding possibility they 
were taken by the country demand. On 
the basis of demand for breeding ewes 
at all the markets it is safe to anticipate 
that the upward trend in sheep produc- 
tion will continue another year. 

While it is too early to give a definite 
line on demand for feeding lambs this 
fall, conditions at the present time are 
fairly favorable. It looks as if an un- 
usually large per cent of lambs in the 


- range states will move to market in 


killing flesh. This means that the sup- 
ply of feeding lambs will be correspond- 
ingly small and in seasons when thin 
lambs are in light supply feeders give 
killers strong competition. It is probable 
that the number of lambs slaughtered 
from August to December will be larger 
than in the corresponding period last 
year and show a decrease in the period 
December to April. 

June receipts were 102,673. Fully 90 
per cent of the supply was native offer- 
ings, most of which came in by trucks. 
Arrivals in June last year were 107,247. 
In the first six months this year re- 
ceipts were 682,633, compared with 
858,009 in the same period last year. 

C. M. Pipkin. 





New Commission Firm 


At North Salt Lake 


Mr. Geo. B. Veater, formerly of the 
firm of Veater & Lemon, extensive 
sheep operators in the California, Ne- 
vada and intermountain territory, has 
opened up offices in the Exchange 
Building, at the Stock Yards, North 
Salt Lake, and the new firm is known 
as the Geo. B. Veater Company, deal- 
ing in livestock, principally sheep. 
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Lamb “Directs” Now Reported 
Separately 


The last convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association 
passed a resolution requesting the 
Market News Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to separate “di- 
rect” lambs from total receipts reported 
daily as received at Chicago and other 
markets. 

The matter was taken up with J. S. 
Campbell, government representative 
at Chicago. Since June 1, directs have 
been shown separately in reports from 
the Chicago market. The daily reports 
for days in July show total and direct 
lamb receipts as follows: 


Total Direct 


9,000 
4,500 
2,300 

800 


A number of western growers 
who had studied eastern market- 
ings of dressed meat in recent years as 
guests of Swift and Company had 
made complaint of the effect of the 
old plan of publishing only total re- 
ceipts of lambs at Chicago. It was 
found that retail and chain store buy- 
ers at packers’ branch houses in New 
York and and other eastern cities were 
always particularly bearish on prices 
when the telegraphed morning reports 
showed large arrivals at Chicago. 

For several years Chicago receipts 
have been largely made up of supplies 
purchased by packers at western points 
and delivered to their Chicago plants. 
Most, but not all, of these purchases 
that are shipped direct to Chicago are 
included in the daily government re- 
ports of receipts at the market. The 
new style of report, which has been 
adopted both for the early morning 
telegraphic advices and for the daily 
mimeographed sheets shows the. ar- 
tival of directs separately and should 
give eastern carcass purchasers full in- 
formation without misleading them as 
to any probable drop in prices paid by 
packers through the apparent increase 
in receipts of live lambs. 








Marketing Idaho 


Farm Lambs 


sie following memorandum re- 
garding pools of 1936 lambs re- 
cently was issued by the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Idaho: 


This summer fifteen Idaho counties are 
pooling and marketing farm lambs. Of 
this number thirteen have county agents. 
Twelve county agents are working with 
marketing farm lambs as one of their 
livestock projects. In the other three coun- 
ties, pooling and marketing is being done 
by committees elected at the winter meet- 
ings. 

To date thirteen counties have marketed 
one or more shipments. One of the re- 
maining counties will ship on June 26, while 
in one county the lambs will not be ready 
before the middle of July. Of thirteen 
counties pooling, nine have shipped to the 
open market, while two (Minidoka and 
Lincoln), have sold all their lambs at home. 
Two counties have not yet reported on the 
disposal of their lambs. 

Early range lambs were retarded by un- 
favorable weather in April and May, but 
are thriving on the feed that was improved 
by early June rains. This has delayed range 
shipments so that up to June 20 the farm 
pools have not had the usual competition 
from range lambs. Market reports to date 
are on 82,309 Idaho lambs, of which 13,049 
are farm lambs. The shipments of farm 
lambs have varied greatly. Some shipments 
sold straight at the top of the market, while 
others received a sort into seconds and 
feeders. Two pools marketed received a 
50 per cent cut, due to liberal sorting. 
Some pools have sorted closely, taking only 
the top lambs in full bloom, while others 
found many lambs with plenty of age but 
lacking thrift and bloom, having long wool 
and carrying a fair amount of flesh. These 
were taken on decision of the committee 
that because of their age and the growth of 
wool they might be worse by the second 
shipment. This type of lambs has met with 
varied receptions on the market. On days 
of strong demand and light receipts, they 
might be bought at close to the top of the 
market, while on other days they were 
heavily sorted. Generally the lighter 
weight lambs have not killed out satisfac- 
torily; hence we are not getting by very 
well with lambs that weigh under 75 
pounds on the market. 

The following table gives the results 
of the combined pooled lambs sold and re- 














SUFFOLKDALE 
- MEADOWS - 


Yearling 
RANGE RAMS 
All Sold 


For September 
and October 
Delivery 


A Carload of Ram 
Lambs - Well Grown 
for Service 


—Also— 


150 Head of | 
Yearling Ewes 


100 Head of 
2, 3 and 4 Year-old 
Ewes. 


All Registered. 


T. L. PATRICK 


Iiderton, Ont., Canada 























HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and _ breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 


72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Actg. Secy. 


Frank Brown, President 


Carlton, Oregon 














CORRIEDALES BRING 
BIG RETURNS 


A Corriedale ram commanded the 
highest price in the recent California 
Ram Sale. 

The Corriedale is a breed made to 
order for the ideal combination of 
wool production and mutton carcass. 
It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. 
Write us for literature and list of 
breeders near you. 

National Corriedale Sheep Assn. 


Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 











THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If you want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purposs Sheep 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Brougton, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 











The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889, Over 340,217 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—W, D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 


W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
. W. Owens Ozona, Texas 
. §. Hansen Collinston, Utah 
ey H. King Laramie, Wyomin. 
rank Bullard Woodland, Calif, 


For history of the breed, list of members, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address 
the Secretary 























ported from the market up to June 20: 
Number of lambs 


Slaughter 
Lambs 


Average weight 

Top price per 
hundredweight 

Average price per 
hundredweight on 


Average price per 
head on market 
Percentage . 14.4 


For the same period, 69,260 range lambs 
sold 89.9 per cent fat and 10.1 per cent 
cut-backs 


The Canyon County pool continues to 
be the largest and markets more lambs 
than any other pool in the state. This pool, 
with headquarters at Parma, includes lambs 
from several counties. On June 2, seven- 
teen double deck cars of pooled lambs were 
loaded for market. The shipment ¢onsisted 
of 4,451 head, 3, 970 lambs averaging 81.5, 
384 ewes averaging 141, and 97 wethers 
averaging 115 pounds. On the market 
2,149 lambs topped at $11.25, with 1000 
more at $11.00, and a cut-back of 821. 
The wethers sold at $9.00, and the ewes at 
$2.40. The market check for this ship- 
ment was $34,455.53. Marketing expense 
was $1.22 per hundredweight. 





Cholesterol From Sheep 
Grease 


| sees products on the market to 

take their place in the front ranks 
of industrial uses regularly invade new 
sectors,” says Ben James in Country 
Home (May). “Now it’s the grease 
from sheep’s wool that is challenging 
the long exclusive right of the livers of 
cod and halibut to supply vitamin D. 
The new method of using sheep grease 
as a source of cholestrol calls only for 
its treatment with sulphuric acid. This 
changes the cholesterol so that it has 
properties, chemically different from 
vitamin D, but with all its capacity to 


build bone material. Professor Yoder 
of Iowa State College, who with others 
in the experiment station, has been 
working on the problem for seven 
years, explains that satisfactory ex- 
periments on rats have been carried on 
in order to establish the action of the 
material * * * .” 
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Feeds And Feeding 


HE twentieth edition of “Feeds 

and Feeding” is just off the press, 
Since. its first edition, published jp 
1898, by Professor W. A. Henry, this 
book has been recognized as the most 
complete and accurate work on stock 
feeding in the English language. Recent 
editions have been prepared by F. B. 
Morrison, professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Animal Nutrition, and head 
of the Animal Husbandry Department 
of Cornell University, and the twen- 
tieth edition is the result of a great deal 
of work on his part. 

Not only has the book been re- 
written to include the most recent in- 
formation on livestock feeding and 
animal nutrition, but it has also been 
considerably enlarged. The twentieth 
edition has 1,050 pages of text, plus 
nearly 200 plate insert illustrations. 
This is an increase of nearly 300 pages 
over the previous edition, but through 
rearrangement in make-up, the new 
volume is not appreciably more bulky. 

The contents of the new edition of 
“Feeds and Feeding” are as follows: 

Part I presents briefly the important prin- 
ciples of animal nutrition, including the 
most recent discoveries of the scientists. The 
bearing of these principles on the practical 
feeding of livestock is emphasized. Particular 
attention is given to such important topics 
as vitamins, protein requirements and min- 
erals. In this part of the book detailed dis- 
cussions are given of the special requirements 
for growth, fattening, milk production, 
work, wool production, and maintenance. 
The method of computing, balanced rations 
for livestock is clearly explained. Experi- 
ments are also summarized that show what 
methods of preparing feed are the most 
economical and methods are described for 
the determination of the cheapest feeds for 
various classes of stock. 

Part II gives accurate information about 
the composition, uses, and value of practical- 
ly all the feeding stuffs used in this country, 
including hay and other dry roughages, 
pasture silage, roots and soiling crops, the 
grains and other seeds, and mill and factory 
by-products. The manurial value of feeds is 
discussed in a separate chapter. 

Part III presents in carefully arranged, 
condensed form the most important findings 
of the experiment stations of America and 
the Old World on the feeding and care of 
horses, dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep, and 
swine. 

The price of the new edition of 
“Feeds and Feeding” is $5.00. Copies 
may be ordered through the National 
Wool Grower, 509 McCornick Building. 
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Around The Range Country 


(Continued from page 15) 


Winnemucca 


The months of April and May 
were very hot and dry and feed on 
foothills and low countries is drying 
fast. However, a few good showers in 
the first week of June helped a good 
deal. Lambing was about 10 per cent 


better than previous years; not so 


many dry ewes. 

Wool is selling here now from 
about 24 to 26 cents, but earlier in 
March, several sheepmen sold at 26 to 
28 cents. A good many wether lambs 
have been contracted at 7 to 7% cents 
while 8 cents is being paid for ewe 
lambs. 


The cost of supplies, wages, and 
running expenses are all about 25 per 
cent higher than last year. 


This new Taylor grazing law is 
very unsatisfactory to the sheepmen 
so far because they are trying to put 
a good many little sheep outfits out 
of business because they cannot show 
commensurability equal to that of 
the cattleman. They should consider 
sheep and cattle are run on different 
lines from each other. They should 
take this into consideration and give 
the men a chance to run their stock 
in the old customary way. 


Coyotes are getting more numer- 
ous and are killing more sheep. Trap- 
pers are not working as much as us- 
ual, on account of low prices for the 
hides. They should put back govern- 
ment trappers, or put up a_ bounty 
sufficient to make people interested 
in trapping. 

Pp. E. 


UTAH 


The month was exceptionally warm 
everywhere, and the total amounts of 
moisture were ample in many districts; 
but most of the rain came during the 
first week when temperatures were 
fairly low, and subsequently the wea- 
ther was not only dry, but for three 


weeks was exceptionally warm — the 
warmest of record in a few places— 
leaving a drought condition prevalent 
on all winter and domestic range land; 
only the mountains have afforded good 
forage. Livestock have held up in com- 
paratively good condition. Some hay 
was cut early because of weevil infesta- 
tions and the crop was short and some 
was spoiled by rain. Later cuttings 
have been saved, but the crops were 
light. Irrigation water has held up sur- 
prisingly well. 


COLORADO 


The first week was cool, west of the 
mountains and temperatures were nor- 
mal east of the mountains. During the 
rest of the month, temperatures were 
from 4 to 7 degrees above normal, being 
highly favorable for crops having plenty 
of irrigation water. A few showers oc- 
curred over the northern half of the 
state during the first week and moder- 
ately heavy showers occurred in the 
second week in the Platte and Arkansas 
River valleys, which were very help- 
ful; but the dry, windy weather in 
southeastern counties and on the west- 
ern slope was detrimental to ranges and 
dry land crops. The first alfalfa hay was 
cut in good condition, but the crop was 
light. A few showers occurred during 
the last week over the southwestern 
counties but moisture is now greatly 
needed everywhere, particularly in the 
northeastern portion. Livestock are 
generally in fairly good condition. 


Toponas 


Range conditions have improved 
20 per cent above those of the last 
two years. Feed on the summer range 
is about average (June 22). 


The number of lambs saved per 
100 ewes is about 10 to 20 per cent 
greater than last year. 


Vinton I. Hassig 
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HOTEL UTAH 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


a 


Rooms without bath................ $2.00 per day 
Rooms with bath .............04 2.50 and up 








Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Washington - 
Nevada 


Oregon - Idaho 


California - 














MR. WOOL GROWER 


Write for My Consignment 
Proposition 
BEN HEMMERLIN 
Commission Only 
212 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 


25 Years’ Experience 














Coast Packers and Order Buyers 
moving FAT LAMBS west at 
prices well in line with Eastern 
Markets. 


FAT CATTLE and HOGS also 
in good demand here for Local and 
Coast Packers. 


Two daily trains to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and numerous 
trains from here daily for East. 


Our yards owned and operated 
by Local Stock Men. 


Salt Lake 
Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake 

















A Successful Livestock 
Market 


is one that serves its patrons to their best interests and that is alert at all times 
to provide them with the facilities and advantages of a good market. 


Thousands of dollars have been spent to make available 
the equipment and facilities needed to accommodate live- 
stock shippers and to increase the marketability of such 
stock on a market near at home. 


THE OGDEN LIVESTOCK MARKET has made every effort to supply livestock 
growers with the desirable features that go to make up a good market. 


The Ogden Union Stockyards Company 


OGDEN, 


UTAH 














IEAIR: JAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY, UT. 
Send for Free Samples 














FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 


DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOKWORMS 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS,etc. 
Easy to give, -_ exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules, Lap’ a y used, do a thorough 
job without ill drug effect — Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Worm Bulletin, No. 


650 tells you the right 
WORM 


waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to worm poultry. 
Helpful, Practical, 

BULLETINS 

NO. 650 
AND 
NO. 661 


Instructive. 
WRITE TO DESK N-13-G 
Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling- 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 
full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for detalis and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 




















Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 
1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 























SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... amg” 00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding... -00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture. 4.60 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 4.00 











FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 














The National Wool Grower 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were below normal at 
the beginning of the month but were ab- 
normally high throughout the remainder 
of the month. A few scattered showers 
occurred during the first ten days, being 
moderately heavy in places. At that 
time ranges were much improved in 
eastern and central counties. But the 
rest of the month was fairly dry as a 
general rule and there is now a great 
need for moisture in many livestock 
areas. The second cutting of alfalfa 
is nearly completed in the southern por- 
tion and the first crop is nearly har- 
vested in the north and west. Some 
cattle are dying in the extreme south- 
western counties where feeding and 
hauling water are necessary. Livestock 
are excellent in the eastern and central 
portions. 


Animas 


April was cold, and May was 
warm. Feed is very good (June 2). 
Prospects for feed on the summer 
range are not very good; we need 
moisture. 

Our death loss was 10 per cent 
greater last winter. Our lamb crop 
this spring was 20 per cent larger 
than that of 1935. 

Lambs have been contracted for 
delivery November 1, at 7 cents. 
Wool has been moving at around 25 
cents. 

The cost of producing lambs and 
wool this year will be greater. 

We have fewer Coyotes here than 
we had one year ago. 

Ira Clark. 


Springer 

It has been very dry here and feed 
conditions are bad. A year ago at this 
time (June 23), our conditions were 
ideal. Two years ago it was extreme- 
ly dry. Things will be critical unless 
we get rain soon. 

We saved 20 to 30 per cent more 
lambs this year. Mixed ewes and 
wethers have been contracted for 7 
to 7% cents per pound. 

Fine wools have been contracted 
from 21 to 26 cents per pound, while 
wools with a shrinkage of 66 to 70 


per cent have brought 25 to 26 cents. 


S. Floersheim & Sons. 
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July, 1936 


ARIZONA 


Unseasonably cool weather occurred 
the first week with a few unimportant 
showers in the northern portion. The 
rest of the month was abnormally warm 
and was without rain of importance ex- 
cepting a few scattered showers over 
the higher elevations of the northern 
and eastern portions. The second and 
third hay crops are being harvested. 
Rains are needed practically every- 
where though livestock are holding up 
pretty well. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


This was an unusually warm month, 
temperatures averaging nearly five de- 
grees above normal. The month also 
was unusually clear and sunny. How- 
ever, precipitation was only about one- 
third the normal amount, leaving the 
country exceptionally dry. However, 
most of the rainy days occurred near 
the end of the month so that the worst 
of the drought has not long endured. 
The few cattle in these areas are in 
fairly good condition as a general rule. 


Sterling City 


About three inches fell in our first 
rains this spring from May 18 to 24. 
These rains made good grass through 
June, although the grass is browning 
now, June 28, owing to the extreme- 
ly hot weather the last 15 days. We 
have had very little rain this month. 
Last year we had very good rains in 
June, but in 1934 it was very dry and 
hot. Feed on the range in this dis- 
trict has been good since June 1. I 
think there were a few more lambs 
saved this spring than last. 


Wether lambs have been contract- 
ed at 7 to 744, and mixed lambs at 
$5.00 per head or about 8 cents per 
pound. Yearling ewes are selling at 
$6.00 to $7.00, mostly at $6.50. 
Yearling muttons sold at 6 to 6% 
cents. 

All of our wool is classed as fine 
here and has been selling mostly from 
30 to 33 cents, depending on shrink- 
age. Wool is heavier this year than 
usual, as most sheep wintered in 
Bood shape. Most of our wools shrink 
38 to 68 per cent. 





BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 
ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, §¢ : wo Nach RALIAGA 
Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub . 
in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 





Soothing, Healing, Non-poisonous. 





The Perfect Wound Dressing. 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
American Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 























~ 
have pronounced advantages over any liquid 
drench. IN TABLET FORM. Contain Kamala in 
effective size dose as well as Copper and 
Nicctine Sulphates,. 

DOUBLE DUTY TABLETS FOR BOTH STOMACH 
AND TAPE WORMS AT ONE HANDLING. 
Ask for FREE FOLDER, with full in- 
formation on methods and product. 


DENVER HOG SERUM CO. 


























HOW ISTHE MARKET? ~ 
SHALL | SHIP TODAY?. 


cw. ec 
wim ee 7 


The telephone helps in other ways too. 
Keeps you in touch with friends—with help 
in emergencies. It costs but a few cents a day. 


The Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Company 
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Practically all of southwest Texas 
is fenced with net wire, wolf-proof 
fence, and our sheep and goats run 
loose on the range with the cattle. 


The sheep business is in a healthy 
condition in this part of the country, 
with wool at 30-33 cents and lambs 
at $5.00. Quite a change since 1930 
with wool at 12-18 cents and lambs 
at $2.00 to $2.50. 

H. W. Mills, Sr. 


Tankersley 


Our range conditions are the best 
we have had in years. Feed on the 
spring range is excellent, and the 
prospects for summer feed are good 
(June 13). 

Our winter death loss was light, 65 
per cent of normal. 

In recent wool transactions, prices 
ranged from 30 to 33 cents. 

Five to five dollars and _ thirty 
cents per head is the range of prices 
for-lambs contracted for fall deliv- 
ery. 

Cost of supplies are about the 
same as last year. It is my opinion 
that there will be little difference in 
the cost of producing lambs and wool 
in 1936 compared with 1935. 


We do not have any coyotes in this 
section of the country. They have all 
been killed. 

John P. Lee & Sons. 


Water Valley 


Weather and feed conditions on 
the range have been extra good of 
late. May rains made the feed fine. 
The summer range is good and will 
have plenty of grass to carry us un- 
til fall. As a whole, our lamb crop 
was much better this year. 

Wether lambs have been contract- 
ed at 7 cents; and mixed ewes and 
wethers at $5.00 per head. 

Straight ewe lambs have been con- 
tracted at 8 cents. From 28 to 33 
cents has been paid for wool having 
a shrinkage of 57 to 64 per cent. 

Things are much brighter here 
than one year ago. We are having ex- 
tremely hot weather, but the stock is 
doing fine. 

J. R. Mims. 
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Meat Exhibits at Texas 
Centennial 





EAT, the ultimate product of the 

industry which has contributed in 
such large measure to the rise of the 
Lone Star state, is being given especial 
prominence in the Texas Centennial 
Exposition, just opened at Dallas. An 
exhibit portraying in thought-compel- 
ling fashion the newer revelations in the 
field of meat cookery and stressing the 
food value of meat has been installed 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board in cooperation with Texas live- 
stock interests including producers, 
commission men, packers and retailers, 


One phase of the exhibit calls strik- 
ing attention to the importance of meat 
in the normal diet, the weight-reducing 
diet, and the weight-gaining diet. Meat 
dishes and other foods for breakfasts, 
lunches and dinners in these three diets 
are on display. Much interest is being 
shown in the meals for weight-reduc- 
tion, since the subject of reducing is so 
popular. The weight-reducing diet list 
brings out that, contrary to former 
ideas, it is possible to reduce and yet 
have meat in the diet three times a day. 
Both the normal and weight-gaining 
diet menus contain liberal quantities of 
meat, balanced with fruits and vege- 
tables. 
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Another display of this unique ex- 
hibit built around a giant roast-meat 
thermometer, calls attention to the part 
played by this new kitchen contrivance 
in taking the guesswork out of meat 
cookery. Cooked meat dishes—rare, 
medium and well-done are also on dis- 
play with ribbons extending from them 
to the proper places on the thermo- 
meter for cooking to the right degree of 
doneness. 
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